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With Portrait, 
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THOMAS HARDY. 


| Time’s Laughingstocks, and other Verses, By 


Thomas Hardy. 
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ths in the indefinable quality of greatness by which human productions 
survive ?’ 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 61. net. 


The French Pastellists of the. Eighteenth 


Century. By Haldane Macfall. 
Edited by T. LEMAN HARE, With 40 Examples in Colour 
and 12 in Black. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


Connoisseur.—‘* I envy the enjoyment Mr. Macfall must have had 
in composing the text. It was a subject entirely to his taste, and his 
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last. . .So fascinating, so new, so diflerent from the ordinary colour 
book.” 
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With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A, S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 


PICTURE BOOK 

By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 1s. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 

‘We are glad to welcome this reissue of three «f Mr. Crane's 

m. 


unsurpassable picture-books for the young.” —Atheneu 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 


Invented by VERNON HILL. A €eries of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8 inches by 12 inches, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 


By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net. 

‘* These vigorous pen-and-ink designs are interesting. .. . e 

oduces striking effects by sudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer 
e is fc ll of curious ideas.” —Atheneum. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


+f G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 
NEW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
Hand-Made Vellum. £1 1s. net. 


“If a poet is to be potoee by his power of interpreting the dreams 
and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place,"—Athenaum. 


NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. - - 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 


“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 


character of men and women or 


those which reveal the personality 


of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , . . 
her book must be read by those who L must 
be read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition.’’—.) orning Post. 
‘This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . , The 
insight.””—Atheneum. 


whole book is full of charm and 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


who would know Turkey. It 


hat.”” 


Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 


end numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 


With Rifle and Camera 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 


CHURCHILL, M.P. 
taken by the Author. 


With numerous I)lustrations 
Uniform with ‘ Big Game 


Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
** An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . . . A 
really informing book, and of the photo.raphs it can only be said 


that they are wholly beautiful.’ 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGO 


'—Pall Mali Gazette 


VINA 


By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 


by OTTO HULBACH, 


apd a Map. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


“An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel  comenaen 


all Gazette. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by HOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy Svo. 
16s. net. 


‘**Mr. Thomas Seccombe is probably the most entertaining writer 
of introductions that we have to-day.”’—Daily Mail, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 

Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 

vols. Demy 8vo. 265s. net. 

‘*Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 

him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . . His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found at once ——— and useful. 
The thoroughness with which the work has be.n done may be 
gathered from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography’ gives particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 


a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our lan- 
guage upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in literary history. 
t is a delightful volume. It is —_ and it balanced, It "ts 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full ight upon a chango- 
able and paradoxical personality much mhundersteod re For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous I)lustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


**A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creati.n of a forgotten period.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 


Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
‘In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates the chap- 
ters of this wonderful story. . . . With graphic touch she depicts 


life xt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the 
volume are excellent.”—Daily Chronic.e. 





THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 


MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [ 


Translated.} 


‘* Mourin is a great story-teller—‘galégeades’ they call their yarns 


in Provence. . . , 
peasants are cleverly drawn. 
volume,”’—Scotsman. 


etches of p.efects, an 


hers, and 
There is not a dull page in 


“Those who imagine they know their France already will find a 
good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 


provincialism,”— 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 


“ From its first pase this novel 
vitality and individuality.’’—Wo 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 


pam the reader with its intense 
rid. 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


“ Deserves nothing but praise. 
an endlessly amusing caricature 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


. . . Aclever story well told aud 
of the petty side of life.”—Punch. 


By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of ‘‘ Nine Points of the 


Law.” 


“Sparkling and incisive. . . . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 


Undeniably entertaining.” 
~ Evening Standurd. 


By ALLAN McAULAY. 


“A brilliant tour de force.” 


THE ODD MAN 


Athsneeum, 


By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 
“ One of the most wen > as amusing books that we have read 


for some months. . . 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN 


k to put on one’s shelves.” 


ENGLISH 


NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Being the 10th Volume 


of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 


the Works of Anatole France in English. 


PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” “‘ Thais,” ‘ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘‘The Garden of 


Epicurus,’ ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” : 


“ Mother of Pearl,” ‘‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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Ir has come to our knowledge that certain of our readers 
have been surprised and pained by the prominence which 
we gave in Tue Acapgmy to the report of the proceedings 
arising out of the action brought by Mr. Manners Sutton 
against Mr. Crosland, the assistant Editor of this paper. 


from being published, sold, or circulated. All that they 
can do is to decline to purchase a book which they regard 
as improper. They are free to purchase or not, as they 
may decide in each case; and in declining to do so, for the 
cause assigned, they do not act for their private profit, but 
rather the reverse, as scandalous books frequently have a 
very large sale.” Mr. Murray is perfectly right, and Mr. 
Gosse’s fears as to the possible suppression of some such 
book of importance equal to that of “The Origin of 
It does not, as Mr. 
Gosse appears to imagine, require a man of profound intel- 
lect and exceptional critical judgment to distinguish 
between a foul book and a book dealing with the real facts 
of life in a legitimate manner. Any ordinary decent-minded 
man of average intelligence can do it. The same attempt 
to obscure the simple issue was made by Mr. Robert 
Hichens, in a letter which appeared in last Sunday’s 
Observer. Mr. Hichens professes to be apprehensive lest 
the novelist of the future should be reduced to writing only 
such books as can be read by very young girls. It is 
quite certain that any such test would immediately prove 
fatal to Mr. Hichens. But, as a matter of fact, no one in 
his senses dreams of imposing such a test. All the real 
facts of life, including adultery and the rest of it, are legiti- 
mate subject matter for the novelist. For instance, who 
has ever dreamed of objecting to “ David Copperfield” as an 


| immoral book on the ground that one of its most important 
features is the account of the seduction and betrayal of 
_ Little Emily, or, to take an example of a modern book by 


They argue that Tae Acapemy is a literary paper devoted | 


to the interests of the highest literature, and that the 
publication of proceedings in a criminal court are entirely 
outside the range of a literary journal. This action, they 


contend, has nothing to do with literature, or even with | 
journalism; it is merely a private quarrel between two | 


people. 
one we should certainly not have troubled our readers with 
a condensed report of the proceedings, but as a matter cf 
fact the whole business has a great deal more to do with 
literature than our readers imagine. The case being still, 


If this account of the matter were really the true | 


a French author, “Le Disciple,” by Paul Bourget. Any- 
one who has read this book must know that it is essentially 
a moral book, in spite of the nature of its subject matter. 
Everything, of course, depends on the way the subject is 
treated, and the only object of the Circulating Libraries is 
to try and prevent unscrupulous publishers from palming 
off on to the unsuspecting public ill-written and nauseating 
essays in pornography under the guise of fiction or 
“ philosophy.” 


It is rather curious that Mr. John Murray, holding the 
views that he does on this subject, should have gone out of 
his way ostentatiously to withdraw his advertisements from 
the only paper in London which has done anything at all 
during the last two years to bring about the suppression 
of improper books. As our readers know, it was Tux 
Acapgemy which, unsupported by any single other journal 


_ and in the face of every kind of ridicule and discourage- 


nominally at any rate, sub judice, we are unable at the | 


present juncture to enter into further details. But surely 
we are entitled to expect from people who appreciate Tue 


Acapemy sufficiently to buy it and read it every week, | 


that they should have a little patience and a little confi- 
dence in the good sense of those who are responsible for 
the contents of the paper. We are not in the habit, in this 
office, of committing ourselves to any course of action with- 
out serious and well-reasoned thought, and when we took 
the unusual course of inserting in Tue Acapgmy an account 
of these proceedings we did so for a definite purpose, the 
full import of which we are not at present at liberty to 
reveal to our readers. 





Mr. Joho Murray certainly has the best of the argument 
with Mr. Gosse on the subject of improper books which 
has been carried on in the columns of the Times. As he 
points out, the circulating libraries “ cannot prevent a book 


ment, by sheer persistency brought about the suppression 
of “The Yoke.” When the police proceeded against Mr. 
John Long, and compelled him to give up all the copies 
of this book to be burnt, neither the Saturday Review nor 
the Atheneum nor the Spectator had a word to say on the 
subject which could, by any possible means, have been 
construed into anything like censure of Mr. John Long. 
In fact, if our memory serves us right, they were absolutely 


_ dumb about the whole business. And the same applies to 


the “ great dailies” and the evening newspapers. Yet our 
three weekly contemporaries and the aforesaid dailies and 
weeklies continue to receive the bless¢d patronage of Mr. 
John Murray (and for the matter of that Mr. John Long 
too) in the matter of advertisements. Let not Mr. Murray 
deceive himself into thinking that we are pining for a 
return of his favours. Nothing of the kind. We have 


| announced that we will not accept his advertisements, and 
_ that we do not wish to receive his books, and to this an- 


nouncement we adhere. But we are entitled to express 
our surprise at the attitude towards Tux Acaprmy taken 
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by Mr. Murray, and to inquire whether it is altogether 
strictly consistent with his much advertised burning zeal 
to restrict the sale of improper books. We should advise 
Mr. John Murray to consult “ our Mr. Farquharson” or his 
conscience, on whichever of these two entities he places 
the most reliance. 


A new monthly publication called Zhe Thrush is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The first half of 
the magazine, consisting of thirtyeight pages, is given 
over to modern contemporary verse by twenty-one different 
authors, and it is prefaced by an introductory note by the 
editor, who is understood to be Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
We quote the first paragraph from this note: — : 


The prevailing spirit of apathy with regard to poetry 
is no justification for its entire neglect by the enlight- 
ened few who possess the taste and culture to appre 
ciate it, and, above all, souls which are susceptible to 
its influence; on the contrary, if works of art and 
inspiration in literature are to survive the stultifying 
conditions of modern life every effort must be made 
to combat the existing tendency towards superficiality, 
to discover and make permanent the particular beau- 
ties which are latent in every age, and to turn change 
to progress by eliciting thence a continual enrich- 
ment of intellectual and ethical resources. 


“The prevailing spirit of apathy with regard to poetry” 
exists only in the mind of Mr. Hueffer, who evidently con- 
siders that he is one of the “enlightened few who possess 
the taste and culture to appreciate it.” The real truth is 
that there is no apathy with regard to good poetry among 
the public. Good poetry is eagerly looked for and in- 
tensely appreciated by a vast mass of English-speaking 
people. The trouble lies not in the dearth of good poetry 
or the apathy of the public, but in the utter inability of the 
average editor to distinguish between poetry and doggerel. 


We have carefully and conscientiously read through the 
whole of the poetry contained in The Thrush, and we can 
vouch for the fact that it does not include one single piece 
of fine poetry; while a great proportion of it is the 
sheerest doggerel. Lest our readers should think that we 
are exaggerating, we quote two stanzas from a “ poem,” 
taken at random from the collection. It is called “To 
Portia” :— 


Ye Gods of Ancient Rome, what gorgeous homage had ye, 
When lordly Brutus raised his lordly head, 
And cried aloud with all his being lifted to ye: 

“Gods! make me worthy of this noble wife.” 


Ye Women of all time, what splendid tribute had ye, 
That day when Brutus cried with soul afire, 
Lifting rapt eyes to her, a very queen among ye: 

“ Gods! make me worthy of this noble wife!” 


Our readers will observe that this extraordinary effusion 
is without rhyme or rhythm, and has no more claim to be 
called a poem than, say, the contents bill of an evening 
newspaper. The sentiment of it is, no doubt, admirable, as 
far as it goes. But poetry is not made by admirable senti- 
ment; set forth in lines beginning with capital letters, as 
Mr. Hueffer appears to imagine. If poetry really consisted 
of this sort of thing, it would be no wonder if the public 
regarded it in a spirit of apathy, and for our part we shall 
be very much surprised if The Thrush ever attains to a 

















bona fide circulation of a hundred copies over and above 
the “cultivated few” who contribute to its dismal pages, 





In a recent issue of the Saturday Review there appeared 
a long letter by Mr. Frank Harris, on the subject of his 
book, “ The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic Life Story.” 
With the general subject of the letter, which consists of a 
reply to certain criticisms made in the Saturday Review, we 
are not at present concerned. We have not yet read Mr. 
Harris’s book, though we have read portions of it as they 
appeared from time to time in the Saturday Review some 
years ago. At that time we remember to have been favour- 
ably impressed with them, and we propose to purchase a 
copy of the book and give it a mature consideration in the 
near future, Mr. Harris’s publishers having for some reason 
or the other failed to send .us a copy for review. There 
is only one sentence in Mr. Harris’s letter to the Saturday 
Review upon which we cannot resist commenting. Here 
it is: —‘“Already the baser representatives of the Noncon- 
formist conscience have not scrupled to impute to me the 
erotic mania which I lay to Shakespeare’s charge at a cer- 
tain definite crisis of his life.” Mr, Harris must realiy 
reflect that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. If Mr. Harris, hundreds of years after Shake- 
speare’s death, considers that he has a right to construct 
out of Shakespeare’s dramatic and lyrical works 
the theory that he was at any period of hig life 
an erotic maniac, he cannot complain if the same 
process is applied to himself and his own written 
words. For our own part we need hardly say that 
such attempts to reconstruct the lives of writers from 
the contents of their dramatic, fictional, or poetical output 
appear to us to be futile and misleading. Any reconstruc- 
tion or analysis of the works of Shakespeare which leads 
to the conclusion that he was at any time of his existence 
an erotic maniac is, on the face of it, open to the strongest 
suspicion, As we have said before, we shall deal with 
the matter more fully in a future issue of Taz Acapemy, 
and in the meanwhile we will only note that Mr. Harris 
in another part of his letter to the Saturday Review makes 
the extraordinary assertion that “Shakespeare’s sonnets 
show extravagant sensuality.” Needless to say, they do 
nothing of the kind, and the state of mind of anyone who 


can seriously suggest such a thing is not exactly an enviable 
one, 





Wonderful are the works of Coe and Cadbury! Wonder- 
ful are the methods of third-rate Belfast journalists who 
adopt honourable names to which they have no valid or 
pretended title! In a world of wonders we think the Star 
is really the most wonderful sporting journal in existence. 
It is simply full of wonders, but nothing is quite so wonder- 
ful as its sense of honour, chivalry, and good taste. As 
an example of the Star’s wonderful appreciation of these 
qualities, we commend to our readers’ notice a leading 
article which appeared in Friday’s issue purporting to 
deal with Mr. Chamberlain. Tue Acapemy holds no brief 
for Mr. Chamberlain, but, on the contrary, regards a large 
number of that statesman’s acts with the profoundest dis- 
satisfaction. Still, Mr. Chamberlain, as we all know, has 
been for two years an invalid, and until we opened Friday’s 
issue of the Star we were under the impression that even 
Radical leader-writers would not “butcher” a sick man, 
who for all practical purposes has permanently retired 
from the political arena, to raise a guffaw or excite 
animosity amongst the peculiar class of sportsmen who 
subscribe to Messrs, Coe and Cadbury’s journals. 





This is the way in which the Star sees fit to write about 
Mr. Chamberlain :— 


The House of Lords obeys his ukase, The pivotal 
fact in this fight is that the rejection of the Budget 
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was secured by an order from Highbury. Until Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote the fatal letter urging the Lords 
to “force a General Election,” nobody believed that 
the Lords would smash the Constitution in order to 
gratify what Mr. Balfour has taught us to call Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “pet vanity.” That letter settled the 
fate of the Budget and the fate of the Lords. 

It is strange that the peace and security of a great 
nation should be at the mercy of a political gambler. 
But will anybody deny that Food Taxes and Trade 


Taxes would never have been made a plank in the | 


Tory programme if Mr. Chamberlain had not issued his 
orders to his satraps? Further, would he have dared 
to attack Free Trade if the South African war had not 
left him and his allies in political bankruptcy? The 
war was a gambler’s throw in which the gambler lost 
his stakes. Tariff Reform is another gambler’s throw 
in which the gambler is gambling with the bread of 
the people. The man who gambled with lives in South 
Africa is now gambling with livesin the British Isles. 
If he wins, the multitudinous poor will die, as our 
soldiers died on the veldt. The man who decreed war 
will have decreed starvation. 


There is something very tragic in the spectacle pre- 
sented by the Tory party in this fateful crisis. It is 
led, not by its natural Tory leaders. Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne have never shown any love for Food 
Taxes and Trade Taxes. The Tory party is led to-day 


by the Giant Despair who sits in malignant impotence | 


in his cave, and rages against the strength of 
Liberalism. Yes, Mr. Chamberlain is the Giant 
Despair of the Revolution. He has flung the Consti- 
tution into his last mad gamble. He has staked the 
House of Lords in his insatiable haste to snatch a 
desperate victory out of the teeth of the inexorable 
forces which are arrayed against him. 


Incidentally the sentences which we have printed in 
italics provide the most striking example we have met of 
base and villainous falsehood in political journalism. For 


the rest, we can only commend the good taste of this attack | 


upon a permanent invalid like Mr. Chamberlain to the 
regard and consideration of our readers. 





We regret this week to announce the death of Mr. Frede- 
rick Greenwood, who was practically the last man in Eng- 
land to fulfil the old conception of the word “ editor” in 
daily journalism. Mr. Greenwood was a man of some ideals. 
He would never deliberately state a thing which he knew 
to be untrue for the purposes of circulation. He wrote 
his own “leading articles,” a thing which no modern 
editor would ever dream of doing. He admired verse 


and encouraged polished prose. His literary taste may | 


not have been of the highest quality, but he nevertheless 
had a sincere and lasting regard for letters. Above all, 


Mr. Greenwood emphatically was not a “business man” | 


in the modern and disreputable sense of the term. He | majority roughly estimated at three hundred and seventy. 


was not an advertisement “cadger” nor a “news faker.” 
According to his lights, he was an honourable and cul- 
tured gentleman who considered journalism as a serious 


newspapers, who, as all the world knows, are chosen to 
their positions for any and every reason other than the 
fact that they are literary men, or even journalists. Mr. 


Greenwood, it will be remembered, was a close friend and | 
associate of Thackeray, and as a political writer was | 
publicly acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone to be a most | 


powerful and caustic supporter of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
was the first editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and raised 


that journal to a position of quite extraordinary power | 
in political controversy. His large sincerity and pains- | 


taking methods are to be particularly admired in an age 


when creed and conscience appear to have almost entirely | 


deserted the councils of journalism. 
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SONNET ON “THE SONNET 


To see the moment holds a madrigal, 

To find some cloistered place, some hermitage 

For free devices, some deliberate cage 

Wherein to keep wild thoughts like birds in thrall; 
To eat sweet honey, and to taste black gall, 

To fight with form, to wrestle and to rage, 

Till at the last upon the conquered page 

The shadows of created Beauty fall. 





This is the sonnet, this is all delight 

Of every flower that blows in every Spring, 
And all desire of every desert place; 

This is the joy that fills a cloudy night 
When, bursting from her misty following, 


A perfect moon wins to an empty space. 
’ A. D. 


MR. JOHN REDMOND, DICTATOR 


Tue events of the political week have made it perfectly 
apparent to all people of reasonable intelligence that the 
question before the country has resolved itself, not, as Mr. 
Ananias Ure and his trusty colleagues foolishly pretend, 
into whether or not the House of Lords shall have control 
of the National finance, but rather into a blunt inquiry as 
to whether Mr, John Redmond is to be appointed political 
dictator of the Empire. Do the English people desire 
dominance at the hands of the Irish? Are the English 
people prepared to hand over their immediate destinies to 


_ the custody of the Brothers Redmond and a party of politi- 


cal rowdies whose exchequer is periodically reimbursed 
by contributions from the “hard earned” dollars of New 
York “ corner-boys” and Chicago “bar-tenders”? This is 
a very simple and vital question which the British elector- 
ate must be asked to decide in January, and we pride our- 
selves on a sufficiently intimate knowledge of the National 
character to be comfortably certain, in our own minds, as 
to the nation’s answer. The question, as we have said, is 
plain, and our statement of the question is plain and with- 
out exaggeration. But lest any reader of Tue AcapEmy, 
lulled into a sense of security by the quiet and retiring 
habits adopted by the Nationalist Party during the last 
four years, should think at first sight that we have over- 
stated the case, we will examine the Irish situation with 
a little more detail. 

Four years ago, as the result of a campaign of un- 
paralleled mendacity and systematised falsehood, the 
present Government was returned to power with a record 


Previously to this, the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in a characteristically tub-thumping oration delivered 


; _ at the Albert Hall, mentioned the case of Ireland, indulged 
profession, rather than “a stunt for dollars.” He pro- | 


vides a notable contrast to our modern editors of daily | 


in some exceedingly vapid generalities, and vaguely assured 
his audience of his unwavering loyalty to the brave and 
glorious banner of Home Rule. At the same time Lord 
Rosebery seized the earliest opportunity for publicly repu- 
diating the Irish alliance, and emphatically announced 
that he would never again fight under the ragged flag of 
disintegration and treason. Meanwhile Mr. John Red- 
mond, a far moreastute Parliamentarian than poor blun- 
dering Sir Henry, foresaw the probable accession to power 
of a Radical Government which would be independent of 
votes he is always prepared to sell, and accordingly spoke 
in the most guarded and restrained fashion. On the return 


| of the Radicals, with their record majority, the subject of 
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a 
Home Rule dropped out of practical politics, but in order 
to save the face of the Prime Minister and such of his fol- 
lowers as had bought seats in the House of Commons by 
making promises to Irish electors, a ridiculous and totally 
insincere Devolution Bill was introduced and contemptu- 
ously rejected by Mr. Redmond and his followers. Beyond 
this the Radicals were not concerned to trouble themselves 
over such a parlous matter as Irish self-government. 
They were independent of the Irish votes, and they could 
afford to be contemptuous. Other more pressing matters 
clamoured for their attention. Religion was waiting to be 
destroyed in the schools, and all sort and manner of people 
were walking abroad in the streets waiting to be robbed 
for their political convictions. Property must be punished, 
the licensed victuallers must be squeezed dry, the owner- 
ship of land must be made a public crime, and last, but 
not least—the “ above-all” and the “end-all” of the whole 
business—jobs and “bobs” must be found for Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, not to mention David and Alexander. Whilst 
the Government were fully occupied in work that came so 
naturally to the horny hands of Radicalism, the Irish 
party was left shivering in the cold. The Irish party suf- 
fered from exceeding bitterness, which was in no way 
relieved by the knowledge that it was entirely impotent 
to mend its miserable position. Mr. Tim Healy grew 
caustic, and Mr. O’Brien became more than usually restive, 
but the incomparable Mr. Redmond, looking more than 
ever like a stage Napoleon pacing the fastnesses of a stage 
Bt. Helena, endured everything with a gloomy patience, So 
much so, indeed, that certain of the good man’s followers, 
in the volatile manner peculiar to Irish politics, openly 
called their distinguished leader a “ traitor,” whilst there 
were others who even called him a “fool.” His policy of 
stolid quiescence was the very last policy that could possibly 
appeal to his energetic followers. The blight of inaction 
tortured them. They were being steadily drawn away 
from the “limelight,” and “ limelight” is life to the Nation- 
alist party, for without such advertisements, without mock 
heroics and the notoriety of mimic-moonlight, there’ is 
little hope of replenishing the party’s exchequer with doles 
from American roughs, New York policemen, and the 
whole ragged army of indescribables who live on a system 
of exchange and mart organised by Tammany. One can 
easily understand the spirit of rebellion that eat into the 
very vitals of the Nationalist party whilst its members lugu- 
briously,inspected their empty carpet bags. Still Mr. Red- 
mond maintained his air of imperturbable politeness, and 
still the Irish party remained out of the political picture. 
It is true Mr. Birrell made jokes about cattle-driving and 
the Radical Cabinet gave a tacit consent to outrage and out- 
lawry. But these things were as crumbs for Irish mouths 
that were clamorous for loaves. In the midst of all this 
came ihe sudden demise of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and with the accession of Mr. Asquith to the Premier- 
ship something like despair settled upon the unfortu- 
nate Celts. For the Irish, in common with a great many 
honest and entirely well-meaning people, were utterly de- 
ceived in Mr. Asquith. They believed, as many others 
believed, in the “strong man” legend; they believed that 
Mr. Asquith would be uncompromising in his allegiance to 
the constitution and constant in his loyalty to the cause of 
Imperialism. He had been the avowed lieutenant of Lord 
Rosebery, who had repudieted all idea of Home Rule, and 
it was reasonable to assume that under such a premiership 
the prospects of self-government for Ireland were gloomy 
and even funereal. But there is a promise of dawn in the 
meridian of the darkest night, and it soon became apparent 
to Mr. Redmond and his friends that things were not going 
to be half so bad for them as they had expected. They had 
mistaken this man. Mr. Asquith was not to be a strong, 
independently minded Premier; he was to be a hollow 
prattling thing, prepared to subside in weak-kneed vassal- 
age to the first impudent demagogue who came along. He 
was comfortable in his new position, and he wished to re- 











main. He would do anything for anybody; so long as he 
was not disturbed. Moreover, his poor heart would be 
full of bounteous gratitude and thanksgiving if someone 
would kindly shape a policy for him. Well, the dema- 
gogues arrived; Lloyd first, with Winston panting on his 
heels, and they shaped a policy for Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
Asquith swallowed it, as the best of good children swallow 
medicine, without protest or ugly faces. The policy of the 
demagogues had incidentally been stolen from. Mr, Philip 
Snowden and others, but that mattered nothing. It was a 
policy designed to maintain the supply of “jobs” and 
“bobs,” and that was all sufficient. It was a policy of 
bribes and promises, and what could be more natural that 
amongst these the now rejuvenated Mr. Redmond should 
discover all manner of undertakings and pledges in regard 
to Home Rule. Mr. Redmond was fully alive to his. oppor- 
tunity; he seized the pledges and the undertakings with 
the avidity of a starving man seizing a crust of bread, and 
he arranged that the pledges and the undertakings and the 
expressions of personal belief should be duly amplified and 
carefully defined. Mr. Asquith was quite willing. The 
Government found itself in more desperate straits every 
day. A long sequence of by-elections told an. uninter- 
rupted tale of astonishing defeat and disaster. There were 


| defections from the party, and the party’s unpopularity in 


the country was steadily growing. The demagogues who 
led the vanguard, wiidly appealing to the mendacious in- 
stincts of the predatory classes, were rudely shaken by the 
persistent attacks of the gallant little Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Then, finally, the House of Lords 
stepped in to defend the Constitution, and quietly referred 
the whole miserable business to the consideration of the 
country. And all the time Mr. Redmond, in the settled 
serenity of conscious power, has offered Mr. Asquith the 
solid support of eighty-three members of Parliament. Of 
course, Mr. Asquith has accepted. He went down to the 
Albert Hall and blew his tin trumpet for Home Rule. 
He sounded the note, and the Radical press burst forth 
with an echoing chorus: —“ Help to return Mr. Asquith’s 
Government and secure Home Rule for Ireland.” 


The plan of operations, as outlined by Radical orators, it 
may be remembered, is delightfully guileless and simple. 
The House of Lords is opposed to Home Rule for Ireland ; 
the House of Lords has incidentally refused a Socialistic 
Finance Bill, in which are incorporated all varieties of ex- 


_ traneous legislation, to the consideration of the electorate. 





For the latter reason the Radicals wish to destroy the 
House of Lords. Will Mr. Redmond join hands and help 
them? If so, the passing of a Socialistic Budget can be 
immediately followed by the passing of'a Home Rule Bill 
for Ireland, and that inturn can be immediately followed 
by the passing of a Bill to disestablish the English Church. 
It is a case of “what you will”—so long as you possess 
votes and are prepared to assist in the destruction of the 
revisory Chamber. These are the manifest intentions of 
Mr. Asquith, Mr.. Redmond and their friends, but fortu- 
nately the common sense of justice is sufficiently strong in 
the English people to prevent any such intentions. being 
carried into practice. At the Same time any amount of 
liarm and damage to the country may result from this dis- 
creditable coaliticn. 


There is no attempt amongst the Radicals to disguise the 
promptings at work in their curious minds. With the 
utmost candour their newspapers confess the party’s foolish 
expectations, as the following quotation from a leading 
article in that well-known sporting journal, the Morning 
Leader, goes far to prove :— 


“A measure of Home Rule for Ireland is not only, 
as Mr, Redmond said last night, a measure of justice 
without which she can never be industrially: prosper- 
ous, contented, or well-affected. It is: also, as Sir 
Edward Grey said at Berwick, a necessary relief to 
congestion in the House of Commons, without which 
that assembly cannot continue to grapple at once with 
the domestic affairs of a crowded population of 
40,000,000 and with the scattered interests of ja world- 
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wide Empire. There is no other obstacle to it, as the 
Irish leader wisely sees, than the House of Lords. With 
the extinction: of the absolute veto the freedom—and 
with freedom the loyalty—of Ireland will be secured.” 


| 


Alas ‘for vain beliefs and the folly of human: expecta- | 


tions! All such talk about the extinction of the Lords’ 
veto is, of course, the purest nonsense. 


Even if Mr. Asquith, with the help of Mr. Redmond, 


were possibly returned to power at the a elec- | 
u 


tion, we know that it is the mere prattle of drivelling 


nacy | 


to talk about their “abolishing” the House of Lords, but | 


this fact would in no way prevent them from working incal- 
culable mischief. 


For all practical purposes, Mr. John | 


Redmond would be England’s political dictator; Mr. | 


Asquith, Mr. George, Mr. Ure, and Mr. Churchill would 


draw their salaries by favour of Mr. Redmond’s support. | 


Any and every proposed measure of legislation, no 
matter how parochial in character, would be subject to Mr. 
Redmond’s veto. We commend this prospect to the sober 
consideration of the electorate, and inquire whether the 
people of this country are really desirous of exchanging the 
veto of the House of Lords for the veto of Mr. John Red- 


country’s answer. We have tolerated some strange politi- 
cal gods in the past, but we are not yet prepared to be 





| hundred illustrations. 


— 


of the Imperial: Palace never before entered by a Euro- 
pean. Altogether, China is very much to the fore. Then 
there is Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his last journey 
through unknown Thibet, in two volumes, with nearly four 
He was ordered to keep out of 
Thibet, “ but, of course,” he writes, “I never thought of 
giving in,” and his expedition, though delayed, was most 
successful. His experiences, in spite of the cold, suffer- 
ing, and exhaustion, were evidently much enjoyed by the 
explorer. For people who prefer a less rarefied atmosphere 
and warmer places, there is an illustrated English edition 
of Pierre Loti’s Egypt, and an account of Mexico, the Gar- 
den of the South. Mrs. de Bunsen shows us the “Soul 
of a Turk,” in her record of her adventurous journey to 
Baghdad; and Miss Holbach’s “ Bosnia and Herzegovina” 
is very good, light, and picturesque description. “ Roman- 
tie Corsica” and Sicily also have their prophets in Mr. 
George Renwick and Miss Elizabeth Bisland and Miss Anne 


| Holt. 


One eannot have too much of Horace Walpole, the best 
“English” of Englishmen, with his Gallic grace and per- 
sonal charm. It was a good idea to bring out his last 


| journals. Of Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, Croker 
mond. We do not think there can be any doubt as to the | 


governed by a company of Irish political carpet-baggers | 


who depend for their material sustenance on the dollars of 
American gutter-snipes and “Bowery boys.” The prospect 
of Mr. Redmond’s veto may be very alluring to the Nation- 
alist party, and doubtless the prospect of Mr. Redmond’s 
support is equally alluring to Mr. Asquith and his party of 
odd-jobs-men. But for our part we believe such prospects 


to be purely chimerical, for we believe that the English | 
people will see to it that the veto of the House of Lords | 
is maintained in all its strength as a safeguard and a pro- | 


tection for a community that—like many good and worthy 
individuals—has unhappily “fallen amongst thieves.” 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Every man has two birthdays, according to Charles Lamb | 


—two days at least in every year which “set him upon 
revolving the lapse of time, as it affects his mortal dura- 


tion. The one is that which, in an especial manner, he | 


termeth his. In the gradual desuetude of old observances, 


this custom of solemnising our proper birthday hath nearly | 


passed away, and is left to children.” But Christmas, with 


the acompanying present-giving, has not yet fallen into | 


desuetude, and book-buying is the one inevitable thing 


about the season. All the year one may comfortably bor- | , 
| illustrations by Willy Pogény; and of Kingsley’s “ Water- 


row, or exist upon the ministrations of libraries; but now 
is the time when it isimpossibleto escape purchasing. The 


only problem is what to buy. Christmas gifts are supposed | 


to have some permanency about them; they are not to be 
lightly exchanged, like wedding presents, and we should 
therefore buy some book that should last for more than 
one season, and one that will not be easily dislodged from 
our shelves by new favourites. 


There seems, however, a good choice of “more per- 


manent” books this year; books of travel and art, and | 
books of the much illustrated variety. Travel books are | 


especially numerous. The world has never been so well 


mapped. We may survey it “ with extensive view, from | 


China to Peru,” as Pope puts it; and from Sussex to 


Sikhim, from “the stifling Thames” to Thibet. The | 


“great wall of China” has never been so thoroughly and 
completely explored before, for there “hardly seems a 
nook or cranny that Dr. W. E. Geil has not looked into.” ; 
Mr. Liddell, too, has written and painted the marvel and 


mystery of China, where he has broken new ground, as he | 


was provided with a special permit giving access to parts 


said “they are a perfect encyclopedia of information from 
the very best sources, politics from the fountain-head of 
parties, debates from the best of reporters, foreign affairs 
from an habitué of diplomatic society, sketches of public 
characters by their intimate acquaintance or associate, 
the gossip of fashionable life by a man of fashion, the news 
of the town from a member of every club in St.. James’s 
Street.” And Croker is not exaggerating the importance 
of Walpole’s writings as a commentary upon history, 
though he says nothing of their peculiar charm. Scott and 
Johnson have each their own clientéle, who will be inter- 
ested in the publication of the papers of James Skene, 
Laird of Rubislaw—one of Scott’s closest friends for nearly 
forty years, and his confidant in his financial troubles ; 
and of Mrs. Thrale’s hitherto unpublished journal of a 
Welsh tour made with Johnson in 1774, in “ Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale.” 


Any person who is, like Charles Lamb, naturally shy of 
“new books, new faces, new years,” from some mental 
twist which makes it difficult in him to face the prospec- 
tive, may take refuge in reprints of old books which com- 
bine the attractions of old and new. Among these “new 
old” books, perhaps the most charming are the reprints 
of the “Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s,” and the 
“Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius,” with some 
original and delicate illustrations by a new artist, Mr. 
Russell Flint. This year’s illustrated books for children 
are charming ; and it would be difficult to chose one rather 
than another as the most suitable gift—the only solution 
of the difficulty would be to adopt the “American Mara- 
thon principle of awarding a prize to everyone.” There is 
a new edition of Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, with 


Babies,” with illustrations, by Warwick Goble ; of Malory’s 
“The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table,” with illustrations by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Maxfield Parrish illustrates a new 
edition of the Arabian Nights, in which the editors, though 
they have shortened the stories, have removed “no genies 
or magicians, however terrible, have cut out no base deed: 
of Vizier, nor noble deed of Sultan; have diminished the 
size of no roc’s egg, nor omitted any single allusion to the 
great and only Haroun Alraschid.” 


But it would be possible to go on acquiring books inter- 
minably, like the passenger on the Ship of Fools, who (so 
early) had the passion for collecting or buying them :— 


“Still am I busy bookes assembling, 
For to have plentie it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my conceit to have them, ay, at hand.” 


We need not, however, confess as naively as he does :— 


“But what they meane do I not understande.” 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


The perfectly right children’s book is as much to seek 
as ever. Not once in a decade do we get an “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” All sorts of remarkable things happen in 
the stories of to-day—mostly of the impossible sort. The 
domestic animals are made still more domestic by the gift 
of speech and of those human passions which beset the 
naughty child; everythifig Works together for the good of 
the virtuous in a most edifying fashion; but still no 
work appears to give promise of perennial joy to many 
young generations. The root of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that children’s books must necessarily be written by 
grown-ups. And few. grown-ups, fortunately for them 
and for their relatives, retain the simple soul of a, child. 
Making allowance, however, for the fact that the trail of 
the adult is over all the gorgeous and glowing volumes 
that lie spread before us, we are amazed at their variety, 
their ingenuity, their really captivating fancy. Their 
merits are more abounding in the pictorial part. We 
must suppose it is easier to appeal to the juvenile mind 
by the more direct medium of vision than by the less direct 
of dictionary signs. Whatever the reason there is seldom 
any comparison possible between the merit of the text and 
the excellence of the drawings. And after all, the picture’s 
the thing, when it comes to a play-book. 


To begin with those volumes which are flat and exten- 
sive, and are obviously meant to be violently handled by 
the youngest class of all readers, we observe that Messrs. 
Blackie publish a very seductive variety. A good deal 
of old matter is laid under tribute for the providing of 
the youngsters’ literary fare this Christmas. “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” for example, is retold by Edith Robarts 
in a much simpler, less didactic manner than that of the 


original. The illustrations by John Hassall are not im 


this artist’s happiest vein, but it may be that he has done 
the best he could with the material at his disposal. Many 
of the pictures are harsh in colour, and only here and 
there has Mr, Hassall managed to produce an entirely 
pleasing effect. A notable exception is an instructive 
illustration of the picking of the cotton plant, which is 
very daintily conceived and very charmingly decorative in 
design. The story of “The Frog who would a-wooing go” 
is tricked out in new finery by Frank Adams, whose pic- 
tures are really very clever both in colour and drawing, 
and are cram full of detail—a powerful recommendation 
to the juvenile fancy. The more violently active portions 
of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” have been selected and woven 
into a coherent story by Agnes Grozier Herbertson. The 
pictures are a little grotesque, but if we read the child’s 
mind aright, they are none the worse on that account. 
The lions in the path of the good Christian are especially 
fearsome, but we are secretly constrained to believe that 
they don’t really mean any harm. The pictures of “Simple 
Simon,” ‘by Frank Adams, will doubtless make the right 
sort of appeal, the simplicity of Simon being set forth in 
an attractive series of misadventures. “Stories by 
Grimm” is illustrated by Helen Stratton. We cannot 
approve of the violent colour schemes employed in some 
of the pictures; they are unpleasing to an adult, and it is 
distinctly undesirable that they should be allowed to 
please a child. 


All these books are issued by Messrs. Blackie, and 
indeed, the array of volumes bearing this firm’s name is 
truly prodigious. Blackie’s “Children’s Annual” is an 
extremely intelligently conceived volume. Its pages pre- 
sent that continual slight novelty which makes so strong 
an appeal to humanity of all ages and growths. The 
frontispiece is a characteristic example of Mr. Hassall’s 
simple humour. The stories are told in prose, in verse, 
and in line. The long succession of full-page pictures is 
broken up by attractive headings and tail-pieces—by frills 
of every imaginable kind. Elaborate colour is varied by 
emphatic black-and-white; drawings possessing quiet 
charm afford relief after riotous cracklings of chromatic 
fireworks ; and pictures that are intended merely to enliven 





a page give way to others that tell a story in their own 
right. Veritably a cornucopia of fancies! We must especi- 
ally and emphatically commend “The Story of Snips,” by 
Angusine Macgregor. Snips was an adventurous mouse, 
and we are taken very movingly through the history of his 
adventures by a series of quite excellently simple coloured 
drawings. Some of these pictures are intensely pathetic ; 
the spectacle of Snips in tears must touch the heart of the 
least compassionate. It is distinctly comforting to dis- 
cover at last that Snips became a model of, what a mouse 
should be. For ourselves, we are bound to confess that we 
never expected he would. Truly, a delectable 
volume! Messrs. Blackie are to be congratulated upon 
“Little French People.” The pictures are so very clever 
that we fancy many grown-up relatives will take as much 
joy in them as their legitimate possessors. “ Round-about 
Rhymes,” too, is to be remarked by reason of its clever 
illustrations. We rather wonder to what extent—from the 
child’s point of view—the vivid and suggestive arrange- 
ments of colour will compensate for the lack of realistic 
illusion. At any rate, nothing but good will be done to a 
child’s tastes by giving it this book to play with. The 
verses are clever, too, and entirely admirable. The anony- 
mous author explains in his dedication to “Geoffrey and 
Christopher” that :-— 


“This book was really made by you: 
You showed me all I had to do— 
A picture here, and there a rhyme, 
A record of your nursery time 


“And now I give you back your own, 
For it was made by you alone. 
So reach your chubby hands, and take 
This book, if only for-my sake.” 


“Round the Clock” is in another. category altogether. 
The pictures, by Elise H. Stewart, are what an American 
would call “ vurry bright.” There is plenty of good solid 
realism in the figures, and the backgrounds are conscien- 
tiously decorative. The verses, however, are mediocre in 
quality. “ Our Caravan” does not run so much to colour, 
and is intended for rather more mature young persons. It 
appears to be a fairly diverting account of a summer holi- 
day spent on the road. The pictures are quite good and 
without any vulgarity of feeling. “ Arthur and the Boily- 
bird” is something of a novelty. Here the illustrations 
are not so much merely pictures as decorations, sharing 
the page with the type. They are well enough, but we 
cannot help thinking that they are unnecessarily crude. 
“How They went to the Seaside” is better; in this case the 
pictures are in very daintily arranged colour, and still are 
likely to strike the childish imagination. Delicately 
coloured, too, are the pictures of “The Daisy, or Cau- 
tionary Stories in Verse”; they are by Ruth A. Hobson. 
Miss Hobson is heartily to be congratulated upon the 
excellence of her work. We pay her a well-deserved com- 
pliment in assuming that she has studied Mr. Rackham’s 
art with great profit. Nothing but good could come of 
placing these pictures in the hands of a child. The verses 
have a somewhat prim governess-like air, and are quaintly 
charming. Finally, to make an end of the long list of 
books that Messrs. Blackie have prepared for the younger 
children, we have “Tales and Talks for Nursery Land,” 
consisting of a collection of the nursery classics, such as 
“Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling” ; “ Peter Piper” ; “There was 
an Old Woman”; “Jack and the Beanstalk”; and “ Mar- 
gery Daw.” Mr. Hassall has made the pictures; in some 
cases the colours are unnecessarily coarse and violent. The 
volume contains an immense number of pictures, those in 
simple black-and-white being not the least charming. 


Messrs. Duckworth publish some very delightful volumes 
appropriate to the season, and of these “The Twins in 
Ceylon,” by B. Sidney Woolf, and another called “ The 
Forest Foundling,” by 8. H. Hamer, are not the least de- 
lightful. The latter is very beautifully illustrated by 
Harry Rountree. Indeed, the pictures are of a degree of 
artistic merit sufficient to warrant their being given to 
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Everett & Co.’s New List. 








SOME APPRECIATIONS OF 


THE POND and other Stories. 
By CARL EWALD. 


Translated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA De 
Marros, Illustrated by Eleven Two-Colour Dyxawings by 
Harry B, Ngtcson. Large Crown 8vo, 6/- net. 

** Exquisite little nature studies,”""—Scolsman. 

** To say that these are stories of natural history is, though true, a 
poor description. The genius of the author has opened for the 
reader a whole world of interest and charm.” — World, 

** The translator of these inimitable stories has done a service to 
English-speaking children, and their grown-up relations as well, 
which is far beyond thanks.” —Scottish sield. 

* The style is delightful and the interest unfailing.” —Sporling 
and Dromatie, 

““* The Pond’ deserves a lasting success, beyond the mere 
p name fame of Christmas books; it is quite unique in 
character,” —Ou-/oak, 


AN EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experiences. 
By ERNEST FOSTER 
(For 20 years Editor of “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal "). 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/g net. 

“Mr. Ernest Foster may be congratulated on the charm of 
writing the unfailing tact, the perfect good sense with which he 
unveils some of thesecrets of his profession in the Look before 
us. It is from one cover to the other a very readable volume. ” 
—Country Life. 

**One good story follows hot on another, and they are all told 
with spirit.” —/ople, 

* An entertaining record.”—Tiw:es. 

** Young writers will find in these pages many useful hints as to 
the most acceptable manner of s nding in their MsS., and the 
general reader will find much to entertain him."—Zirmingham 
Post. 

* The secrets of the prison house are weli told. . . Much 
amusement will be derived from the sketches of callers, the humours 
of plagiarism and coincidence, the eccentricities of correspondents 
and the vagaries of contributors.” — 7he Fre/d. 

** We should much like to quote, but if we began we should never 
leave oft, We must therefore merely advise readers tu purchase the 
book. They will find every page well worth reading,”— 7 he 
Bookseller, 


JACK THE RASCAL. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
By the late GEO MANVILLE FENN. 


Coloured Frontispiece and five other Illustrations by 
Oscar WILSON. 


Bound in cloth in three shades with design in colours 
Large Crown 8vo, &/- 


“ Since Mr. Henty’s death Mr. Geo. Manville Fenn had been the 
undisputed loyen of our boy novelists. . ‘Jack the Rascal’ is at 
least as good as the Author’s best, and that is saying a very great deal, 
It goes with a swing from beginning to end.”—Dai'y Graphic, 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE BLOT. 


By STEPHEN TORRE. 


A powerful and logical exposure of the inadequacy of the law 
relating to Divorce. The author has vigorously and fearlessly, |.ut 
always with good taste, portrayed the degradation of many married 
lives under present social conditions. 


JOSEPH KEATING’S POLITICAL NOVEL, 


THE GREAT APPEAL. 


“ Graceful writing, dramatic force, and imaginative realism of a 
very high standard,""—Freeman's Journal. 


THE CARCASE. 


By RONALD MACDONALD. 
“ A live and buoyant tale.” — The Times, 























London; Everett & Co., 42, Essex St., W.C. 
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An important new volume on the In- 
terior History of the Court of France. 


THE DAUPHINES 
OF FRANCE 
By Frank Hamel 


In demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with a Photo. 


gravure Frontispiece and 16 full-page Illustrations. 
16s. net. 


*,* Fascinating Biographical Sketches of the fitteen 
charming princesses who succeeded one another at the first 
Cuurt of Kurope—an excellent Gift Book. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 
IN DEMAND 
LOVE BESIEGED_.... 


Do.LF WYLLARDE 


Cuar.es E. Pearce 
.. TROPICAL TALES 
GOLDEN APHRODITE  ... WiNiFRED Crisp 
EDGAR TURNER THE SUBMARINE GIRL 
THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY Puutir L. Stevenson 





STANLEY PAUL & CU., Clifford's Inn, London, E.C. 











XMAS GIFT BOOKS 





GREAT SOULS (| WORDS TO HELP 
AT PRAYER By the Ven. Archdeacon Wynne, D.D. 


« Being 58 readings on difficulties in 
a ? 1-4 Fon may ms R. a Faith and Practice. Handsome cloth 
tevenson. By M. W. Tiletson. India | Silt, 2s. 6d. post free. 
paper. 22nd Thousand. 2s. 6d. net; Guardian, — ‘* We gladly commend 
»"y post, 2s. Od, | such a sensible book. 





Y THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


B 
MEDITATIONS for the GHURCH'S YEAR 
By the Rt. Rev. H. C. G, MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. post free. 


“ A book which ought to be in the hands of all the clergy and every one who 
wants a practical help to the study of the Bible.” 


RELIGION: ITS PLACE AND POWER 
By the Rev. H. MONTAGUE DALE, B.D., Vicar of Christ Church, Summerfield, 
Birmingham. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 33. net. 


** Will serve as a useful introduction to the study of comparative religion.” 


THOUGHTS ON | THOUGHTS ON 
MOTHERHOOD PRAYER 


Chosen by Lady Coote. By the Bishop of Ripon. 
Cloth 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. Cloth, is. net ; by post, Is. 2d. 


o@ ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS “3 


Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, 1s. net. 




















PIRITUAL A METHOD 
MAXIMS OF PRAYER 
Brother Lawrence. By Madame Guyan. 
PRACTICE OF THE DREAM OF 
PRESENCE of GOD GERONTIUS 
Brother Lawrence. By Cardinal Newman. 
MOLINOS’ THE LITTLE 
SPIRITUAL GUIDE | FLOWERS 


Edited by Canon Lynn. OF Ss. FRANCIS 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST FREE, 
London : H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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NASH'S christmas BOOKS. 








A SINGULARLY CHARMING BOOK. 


JANE AUSTEN 


AND HER COUNTRY-HOUSE. COMEDY. 
By W. H. HELM. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Austin Dobson in The Graph’c.- ‘A volume which it will not be 
wise to overlook. Mr. Helm, who has already dis inguish.d himself as a 
crit’e of fict on by his ‘Aspects cf Balzac,’ is completely equipped as a 


commentator of June Austen, -« . Those who know wil rejoice in Mr, 
He)i's brilliant critique.” 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES. 
By W. B. BOULTON. Fually Illustrated, 15s. net. 


“Half a dozen very capable studies. . . . Mr. Boulton ts to be com- 
mended for his evidently careful consultation of authorities.””— World, 


THE MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE 
WILSON. 


Two Vols,, fully illustrated, 








QAs. net. 


“ Tavaluable to students of the early years of the nineteenth century for 
the sidel'ghts they throw on the acclal life of the aristocracy,” -~-Bookman, 


THE MOsT SUCCESSFUL AUTOBIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


LADY CARDIGAN’S “RECOLLECTIONS.” 


Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





NEW 6/- FICTION. 
THE FOOD OF LOVE By F. Frankfort Moore 


“In ‘The Food of Love’ Mr. Frankfort Moore has written one of the 
most amusing ard witty stories that he has given us for a very leng t'me. 
- . . There is, from the first page to the last,a sparkle and My htn ss 
which make reading it quite irresistible."— The Tatler. 


CHETWYNDS CAREER by Forace Wyndham 


“‘Abounds in fine irony and clever characterisation.’—The Manchester 
Courier. 


THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND 
By Mary Dillon 


‘*A really beautiful love story. shee is about the whole romance a clear, 


THE WHEATSTACK _By J. & Pletcher 


THE ROAR OF THE SEA _sBy Walter Wood 
ON THE BRANCH By Pierre de Coulevain 


The Autobicgraphy of a Wicow. 


‘*The tranquil discurs'veners of this delicate and gentle story makes a 
refreshing change from the ‘raw robustness’ of the crdinary novel,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 








EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 








nce > ee A A 
CHAMBERS '’S xMAS Boor Ss. 


** Chambers’s books for boys in one heap and their books for pals 
in another, one might for the rest make choice blindfolded and be 
absolutely certain that the selection would be a happy one. ’— 
BIRMINGHAM Post. 

The MANCHESTFR GUARDIAN reviewing ‘‘The Middy of the 
Blunderbore,” says, ‘A rattling tale of the Navy. .. . . He 
(Charles Gleig) is almost the only living writer now using the modern 
navy as material for fiction. We should not be surprised if he 
developed into a modern Marryat. He has no rivals at present. He is 
doing something strikingly new.” 

‘* Miss Baldwin evidently understands the genius schoolgirl inside 
and out.”—GENTLEWOMAN, 


Letter from L. T, Meade to Messrs. Chambers, 
Dec. 11th, 1909. 
** Gentlemen, — 

I am much a with the favourable reviews o 
my three books for girls published by you this autumn, i.e., ‘ Betty 
Vivian,’ ‘ Aylwyn’s Friends,’ ‘The Princess of the Revels.’ All my 
new children’s books are issued by you, and by ou alone, and these 
are the only three books written by me for children and ng girls 
this autumn. My other books come under the category of novels pure 
and simple, and cannot be classed with my school stories Or juvenile 
books. With kind regards, believe me, yours very truly, L. T. MEADE.” 





BETTY VIVIAN. A a of Hiddo Court School. 5/- 
By L. TI. MEADE. 

“The character of the girls who constitute the ‘ Speciality’ 
Club are drawn with a thorough understanding of girlish likes 
and dislikes.”— SPECTATOR. 

“The story of a daring and engaging Scots girl thrown among 
friends and enemies in an English school ; ee emerging trium- 
phantly after many trials.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. 5/- 
By EVERETT McNEIL. 
‘* Everett McNeil is an author who needs little introduction. 


In his latest volume he furnishes a splendid story of trapper life 
in the Great West of America.” —IRisH INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDY OF THE BLUNDERBORE. 
By CHAS. GLEIG, late Lieut. R.N. 


* This story of adventure will enthral every boy. One of the 
best productions of the season.”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

**Since the days when W, H. G. Kingston wrote ‘The Three 
Midshipmen,’ no better yarn about the exploits of middies in the 
China Seas has been turned out than this of Mr. Gleig’s.”— 
ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE. 


THE ATTIC BOARDERS. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 3/6 
** One of the most ‘ real’ books we have seen.”—DalLy NEws. 
.‘ The idea is most original. Anyone who loves animals will 
like the book, and Miss Jacberns writes charmingly.” —STANDARD, 
CHAMBERS’S WONDER BOOKS. 
By E. J. HOUSTON. 
Do, 


3/6 


Licur. 
MAcN:ETIsM. 


3/6 
3/6 





SON RILEY RABBIT AND LITTLE GIRL. 2/6 
By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE, 

** As original as anything that has appeared in recent years, 
and bids fair to become one of that select circle of which ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland’ and ‘The Water Babies’ may be regarded as 
the principals.” DUNDEE ADVERTISER, 


BARBARA BELLAMY: A Public School Girl. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 


** A schoolgirl classic, or, rather, what will most likely come 
to be regarded as one. A great reception may be prophesied for 
this story.”— GENTLEWOMAN, 

“This is the best girl’s book we have read this year,”— 
LONDON MORNING LEADER. 


THE APRIL FOOL 1WINS. 
By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 

**Those who understand young folk will follow this amusing 
story with unflagging interest. It is with real regret that 
one parts from the April twins.” —SPECTATOR. ; 

2/6 


THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER. 
By GRAHAM MAR, 


“In our opinion will be one of the stories of the year. It 
strikes quite a new note.”—-SUNDAY COMPANION, 


OUTCAULT’S BUSTER, MARY JANE, & TIGE. 3/6 net. 


is the 1909 “Buster.” and is the ONLY VOLUME 
CONTAINING NEW PICTURES by Mr. Outcau!lt, the 
originator of the inimitable “ Buster Brown.” 


3/6 


2/6 


For a complete list of Messrs. Chambers’s Xmas Books write for their Coloured and Descriptive List 


to 38, Soho Square, London; or 389, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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children who have left infancy a long way behind them. | 


The text, however, is distinctly infantile in tone. We 
must add that it is noticeably excellent in quality. “The 
Twins in Ceylon” might quite properly be. given to an 
elder child. ‘The pictures are both plain and coloured, 
and to judge from them alone the children engaged in the 
action ‘of the story must have found life in Ceylon quite 
alluringly stimulating. Whilst the boys are given gener- 
ously of the spice of adventure, we are glad.to note that 
the predilections of the. girls have not been disregarded. 
We. must not. pass. by “Miss Manners” without mention. 
This book contains twenty-six of Mr. Hassall’s drawings, 
many of them full-page and coloured. The story is told 
by Aileen Orr, and is printed in large, comfortable type. 
The publisher is Mr. Andrew Melr-se. 

In the department of fairy tales a collection of stories, 
entitled “The Rosebud,” by Arthur Kelly, must take a 
high place. These stories are well printed on good paper, 
and a great deal of care has been expended on the illustra- 
tions. These are painted by Walter Crane. 
namely, six shillings, strikes us as amazingly low. Another 


The price, | 


sumptuous fairy book is “The Fairy Tales of the Brothers | 
jrimm,” illustrated by Arthur Rackham. This is pub- | 


lished by Messrs. Constable. It is enough to say of the 
pictures that Mr. Rackham seems to lose nothing of his 
delicacy and verve with the passage of time. Less expen- 
sive, but scarcely less enticing, is “ The Rainbow Book,” 
by Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. 


Among the artists who have | 


made the pictures are Arthur Rackham, Bernard Part- | 


ridge, and Lewis Baumer. The cover is a distinctly at- 


Chatto and Windus. 
Andersen’s fairy tales, which is issued by Messrs, Blackie. 


“The Fairy Latchkey” is a title provocative enough for | 


any palate, howsoever jaded; the story fairly adequately 
fulfils the promise of the title. The author is Magdalene 
Horsfall ; the publishers are Messrs. Duckworth. 

“The House in the Wood,” issued by Frederick Warne 
and Co., encloses.the true fairy spirit both in the text and 
in the quite admirable drawings by Leslie Brooke. 

Figuring in these latter a supercilious goat likes us 
well, but the determined pessimism in the eye of a certain 
ass confounds us completely. The melancholy of the 
animal is the more bewildering, seeing that one has only 
to say, “Bricklebrit,” and a shower of gold coins will 
immediately fall from its mouth. This only shows us how 
true it is that wealth alone can never bring true happiness. 
We can heartily commend this book to anyone in search 
of the real right fairy-story. “The Enchanted Wood” is 
a good title; a good tale follows it: The book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Duckworth. Messrs. Macmillan issue 
a book of original fairy tales, by Miss Ethel Reader. These 
are very spontaneous and fresh; the first few lines of the 
preface are worth quoting :—“ A preface is a very difficult 
thing to write, because, you see, Frances” (the author's 
niece), “ when you have put all you have to say into the 
book, there is nothing left for the preface but what you 
haven’t to say. Still, a book is not a proper book without 
a preface, and you know I would not for worlds write an 
improper book.” 

Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin and Co. issue a book that mey 
properly ‘be given to any well-grown boy or girl not too 
vain to accept a volume of fairy tales. Alfred Perceval 
Graves has done the work of selecting these tales, and 
writes an instructive preface regarding Irish Fairy Love. 
The stories are introduced by a song written by W. B. 
Yeats. It is sung by the people of faery :— 


“We who are old, old and gay, 
O so old! 
Thousands of years, thousands of years, 
If all were told: 


“ Give to these children, new from the world, 
‘Silence and love; 
And the long dew-dropping hours of the night, 
And the stars above.” 


a very different sort. 


| Crown,” by F. Bayford Harrison. 


Seeley and Co. publish “The Faery Queen and Her 
Knights,” which is a simple prose version by the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A., of Spenser’s poem. The illustra 
tions in colour are very tasteful. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus issue a new edition of Thackeray’s fairy tale, 
“The Rose and the Ring, or the History of Prince Giglio 
and Prince Bulbo.” Mr, Gorden Browne’s illustrations. 
are quite delightfully humorous. “Tanglewood Tales” 
is another re-issue, in this.case by Messrs. T. Fisher Unwim 
and Co. This is not a book to be given to a quite young 
child; the pictures are calculated to appeal to a somewhat 
precocious taste. They are by Mr. Willy Pogdny; they 
are informed by authentic imagination. It is evident that: 
Mr. Pogaény acknowledges Aubrey Beardsley as a master. 

Leaving the fascinating province of the fairies, we come 
into a world of serious affairs, or of what passes for such, 
in the meiodrama of “ boys’ books,” and in the more gentle, 
domestic interest of “ books for girls.” “Bravo, Bob!” is: 
a good, fat, appetising volume, with illustrations by Harold 
Copping. It is issued by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, 
who publish a large number of attractive stories for boys: 
and girls. “A Trip to Mars” is a first-rate yarn about 
one Gerald, whose adventures among the Martians afford 
good scope for his incorrigible intrepidity. Here is a 
taste of Gerald’s quality :—“ Gerald stood in the midst of 
his captors, regarding them with steady eyes and undaunted 
mien,” 

The same firm publish “The February Boys,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth. The illustrations in colour are tastefully 


| done by Mabel L. . Mrs. h 
tractive affair of red and gold. The publishers are Messrs. | pace Bg — am SSeS eerare See 


A verv full volume is a collection of | 


rare faculty of exactly perceiving the juvenile outlook. 
Having nothing of the distinction of a Lewis Carroll, she 


| has all hi affected simplicity. Her stori re of th 
The pictures count for less in this book than in most. | a ahan aheaeinies eda ieaanes rm ne Re hi 


kind that children would make up for themselves if they 
knew how. The cover is charmingly humorous. Mesers. 
Blackie publish “The Islanders,” a bright and heavy trifle 
in green and gold and yellow. To judge from the pictures, 
it is sufficiently spiced with breathless incident to please 
the boys, but it also has a sustained interest in the details 
of the “common round” to gratify girls as well. Mr. 
Robert Culley issues a.book of an informative character, 
called “In an Indian Jungle.” It is a sort of “Jungle 
Book,” with the fancy left out. Still, there is romance im 
@ mere narrative of the facts. The body of the book. is 
written in prose, but there are some introductory verses 
which we cannot conscientiously praise. Here is the first 
quatrain :— 


“There’s a spirit that is calling me, is calling me away, 
To the Jungle and the river, in the freshening, break of 
day; 
It deckean at'my heart-strings, ‘neath the punkah creak- 
ing slow ; 

I must rise, must rise to follow it, for oh, I long to go.” 
We seem to remember having read something very like 
this many times before. Rpt 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge publish a number of books at this time “Mr. 
Punch and Party” is a briskly told story, illustrated 
by Oscar Wilson. The same artist also furnishes 
some very competent pictures for “The Usual Half- 
The. story begins. 
with Robert Carfrae at the point of leaving school; it 
takes us very entertainingly through all his siruggles.ip 
the stern business of making a fortune, until he finally 
emerges triumphant. It is made very clear to the reader 
that Robert Carfrae deserved all he got. “A Little Mili- 
tary Knight” is another story of high adventure, but of 
Similarly with the last story, the 


| hero’s career is in question at the opening; it proves to be 


an exciting affair of courts and castles. “A Dangerous: 


_ Inheritance ” is wonderful value at the price (which is twe- 


| and-six). 


It contains: two hundred and fifty pages of” 


| breathless story-telling, Mr. Robert Cully issues. “The 


| disposed to commend. 


Little Japanese Girl,” which is a marvel of cheapness (the 
price is only half-a-crown), and a gift book we are strongly 
The drawings, illustrative of 
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Japanese life, are excellently done; the text is full of 
interesting matter. Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons 
publish “Stories of the English: Told to a Child by F.” 
Here the liveliest episodes in the careers of entertaining 
people like statesmen and soldiers and admirals have been 
gathéred together and woven into acceptable little stories. 
The pictures assist the text a.good deal. Messrs. A. and 
C. Black send out a big book -caHed “The Children’s Book 
of English Minsters.” The stories of the great minsters 
are attractively told; a number of very effective and vivid 
pictures in colour emphasise the stories very agreeably. 
“Beasts of Business,” published by the same firm, pos- 
sesses eight full-page illustrations in colour by G. Vernon 
Stokes. The pictures are interesting as to their subjects 
and extremely pleasing as to their manner. The quality of 
the text is pleasantly “chatty”; it is written by Ascott R. 
Hope. 


We have noticed only children’s books, and only a small 
proportion even of these. The publishers choose this 
season at which to issue books likely to interest adult 
readers. We have compiled a list that may prove of ser- 
vice to those in search of a book suitable as a gift. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN & SONS. 

China: Its Marvel and Mystery, by T. Hopcson Lippe11, illus 
trated; 218. net. trish Ways, by JANE Bartow, illustrated ; 15s. net. 
Lewis Bequest, by M. W. Brockwe tt, illustrated ; 5s. net. Old 
Sussex, edited by Percy D. Munpy. Old Staffordshire, edited by 
Rev. W. Beresrorp. Old. Yorkshire, edited by T. M. FatLow. 
Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes, by Kars STANWAY; 55. net. Louis 
Wain’s Annual, 1s. net. Historical Plays for Children, by ALicz 
MACDONELL ; paper covers 6d. each. The first four plays in one volume, 
cloth 2s, 6d. Daphne in Fitzroy Street, by E. Nessit; 6s. Wax, by 
G. Somes LAYARD ; 6s. 


MESSRS. H. BR. ALLENSON. 

Words to Help, by the Ven. ARcHDEACON G. R. WYNNE; 28. 6d. 
The Dynamic of the Cross, by the Rev. Joun Tuomas, M.A. ; 3s. 6d. 
net. The Colden Windows, by Laura RicHARDs; 2s. 6d. net. 
Parables and Pictures, by the Kev. James S. DRUMMOND; 2s. 6d. 
The Wonderful River, by the Rev. J. A. HAmILTon ; 3s, 6d. Wilder- 
ness Babies, by J. A. SCHWARTZ; 6s. Rest Awhile Stories, by M. R. 
JARVIS; Is. 6d. net. Christ in Daily Life, by A. M. CAMERON ; 2s. 6d. 
net. 

MESSRS. BELL. 


Savoy Operas, by W. S. GiLBERT; 15s. net. The Works of John 
Hoppner, ow. McKayand W. Rozerts; £5 5s.net. William Morris, 
by AYMER VALLANCE ; 10s. 6d. net. 


MESSEHS. A. & C. BLACK. 

Gainsborough, by Mortimer Menpss. R.E., F.R.G.S. Text by 
JAMEs GREIG, R.B.A. ; price 3 guineas net. Kashmir, described by Sir 
FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.I.E.; painted by Major E. 
MOLYNEUX, D.S.O., illustrated; 27s. Birds, by CHARLES 
WHyYMPER, illustrated; ..\* net. From Sketch Book and Diary, 
Lapy ELIZABETH BUTLER, illustrated; 7s. 6d. net. The Motor Routes 
of Engiand (Southern Section), by GoRDON Homg, illustrated; 5s. net. 
Children’s Tales of English Minsters, by ELIZABETH GRIERSON, illus- 
trated ; 6s. The Story of Robin Hood and His Merry Men, by Joun 
FINNEMORE, illustrated ; 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON. 


_ Blackie’s Children’s Annual; 3s. 6d. Stories from Crimm, 
illustrated by HELEN STRATTON; 3s.6d. Roundabout Rhymes, 
illustrated ; 1s. 6d." How they Went to the Seasid2, by S. KR. PRAEGER ; 
2s. 6d. The Micest Cirl in the School, by ANGELA Braziz, illustrated ; 
2s. 6d. Saturday’s Children, by WinirreD JAmEs, illustrated ; 6s, 
A Hero of Sedan, by Carr. F. S. BrereTON, illustrated ; 6s. Through 
‘the Heart of Tibet. by ALEXANDER MACDONALD; 6s. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD « SONS. 


Cand’es in the Wind, by Maup Diver; 6s. The Path to Honour, 
by SypNey C. Grier; 6s. A Man’s Man, by IAN Hay; 6s. Black 
Mark, by “ A Wuisper” ; 6s. The Blackground, by W. J. Eccort ; 
4s. Some Everyday Folk and Dawn, by Mies FRANKLIN; 6s. The 
Bluffshire Courier, by PENTLAND PEILE; 6s. 


MESSRS. BURNS & OATES. 


The Raccolta, corrected by FATHER BELLAIRS; 4s. 6d. net. Blessed 
Joan the Maid, by A. S. Barnes, M.A.; 2s, 6d. net. A Modern 
Piigrim’s Progress, 6s. The Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book, 
1910, 3s. 6d. net. The Selected Poems of Francis T with 


Portrait; 5s. net. Of the Imitation of Christ, by Tuomas A. Kempis ; 
6s. net and 7s. 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL «& CO. 


First at the Pole, by CAPTAIN Frank H. SHaw; 5s. The Land of 

illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S, ; §.. net. 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales, their History, Architecture and 

Associations; 21s. Cassell’s Household Cookery, by Lizzrz 

HERITAGE ; 38.6d. Sketch by W. L. Wy uig, R.A.; §s. The 

Art of Landscape Painting in Oil Colour, by ALrrep East, A.R.A. ; 
10s, 6d. net. j 


MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


The February Boys, by Mrs. Mo_esworru ; 3s. 6d. Betty Vivian, 
A Story of Haddo Court School, by L. T. MEapE; 5s. Muriel and Her 
Aunt Lu, by May BALpwin; 5s. The Attic Boarders, by RayMonp 
JACBERNS ; 3s. 6d. Bravo 1 A Sohool Story, by ANDREW Home; 
3s. 6d. With Kit Carson in the ree” EVERETT MCNBIL; ss. 
A Trip to Mars, by FENTON Asx; 3s. 6d. April Fool y 
E. Westyn TIMLOW; 2s. 6d. The T by MARGARET 
KILROY ; 2s. 6d. The Red Caps Bh wey Ye HERBERT HAYENE; 
3s. 6d. Middy of the “Blunderbore,” by Lizur. CHARLES GLEIG; 
38. 6d. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL. 


Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by WILLIAM MACDONALD 
Sinciair, D.D. ; 16s. net. The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club, 2 vols.; 21s. net. South Africa: From the Creat Trek to the 
Union, by Frank R. CANA; 10s.64, net. Yet Again: A Volume of 
Essays, by Max BeerBoum; 5s. net. The Sheriff of Dyke Hole: 
The Story of a Legacy, by RipGwe_t CuL.um; 6s. Pathe Perilous, 
by SIDNEY PICKERING. 6s. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS. 


Melba: An Authorised Biography, by AcNzs G. MURPHY}; 16s, nets 
Stories from the French Artists, collected and arranged by P. M. 
TURNER and C. H, CoLiins BAKER; 7s. 6d, net. The a or 
Little Flowers of 8. Franois, a revised and augmented version of the 
Translation by Pror. T, W. ARNOLD; 30s. net. ges before 
by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE; 26s, ret. A Lady of King 
Arthur’s Court, a Romance of the Holy Grail, by S. H. STIRLING ; 6s, 
The Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, iilustrated; 2s. 6d. 
net. The Master of Game, the Oldest English Book on Hunting, 
edited by W, A. and F. BAILLIE-GROHMAN ; 73s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE <& CO. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by WALTER SICHEL; 
31s. 6d. net. The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A Narrative in 
Contemporary Letters, by F. A. MUMBY; Ios. 6d. net. Hogarth’s 
ondon, by H. B. WHEATLEY ; 21s. net. London Life of Yesterday, 
by ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT ; 7s. 6d. net. The Deserted 

by OLiveR GOLDSMITH. Illustrated; 15s. net. The Fairy Tales 
the Brothers Crimm, illustrated; 15s. net. 


MR. ROBERT CULLEY. 


Nature Through the Microscope, by W. Srizrs, M.A., F.R.M.S.; 
7s. 6d. net. The Tireless Rider, by J. WEsLEY Hart; 6s. The Ani- 
mals and Their Story, by W. PERcIVAL WesTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U.; 
5s. net. The Romance of an Old Manor House, by RonaLp 
WALKER; 3s. 6d. The Little Cirl, by NELL Parsons ; 2s. 6d. 
net. St. Francis of Assisi, by FLORENCE Bone; Is. net. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH «& CO. 


The Merry Past, by RALPH NEVILL; 12s. 6d. net. The Hills and 
the Vale. Collected Essays, by RICHARD JEFFERIES; 6s, The Lives 
of British Arch by E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR ; 7s. 6d, net. 
A Critical introduction to the New Testament, by ARTHUR SAMUEL 
PEAKE, D.I).; 2s. 6d. net. Faith and Its » by the Rev. 
W. R. Ince, D.D.; 2s. 6d. net. Margaret Hever, by Evizaperu 
MARTINDALE ; 6s. The Trader, by Ceci, Ross JOHNSON; 6s. The 
Twins in Ceylon, by B. SypNEy Woourn 3 Is. 6d. net. The C as 
of Four Towers, by NETTA SyRETT ; 2s. 6d, net. 


MESSRS. EVERETT «& CO. 


The Pond and Other Stories, by Cart Ewa.p; 6s. net. Jaok the 
Rascal, a New Book for Boys, by the late GzO. MANVILLE FENN; 5s. 
English Bird Life, by H. KNicHT HorsFiELp; 7s. 6d. net. The Fern 
World, by FrRaNcis GkorGE HEATH; 7s. 6d. net. : 


mR. T. N. FOULIS. 


English Life and Character, by Mary E. MitrorD; 53s, net. 
irish Life and Character, by Mrs. S. C. HALL; 5s. net. Soottish 
Life and Character, by DEAN Ramsay; Ss. net. Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt, by W. M. FL Linpers Perrig; 5s. net. Master 
Musicians: Lives of Famous Com rs, by J. CUTHBERT HADDEN: 
> ne. Memorials of His Time, by Lorp Cockpurn, New 

ition ; 6s, net. 





























6s 


CHARLES Moore; 2s. 6d. The Why Book, by W. P. Pycrarr, 
F.Z.S., A.L.S.; §s. net. The King’s Business, by F. ARNOLD-ForsTER ; 


by GEORGE P, JPTON ; §s. net. Rambles of an idler, by CHarces 
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MESSRS. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON «& CO. MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL «& CO. 
| 
A Wonder-Book of Beasts, edited by F. J. Harvey DARTON ; 6s. Intimate Letters of the 18th Century, by His Gr 
Bellerophon: ‘The Bravest of the ” by EpwaRD FRASER; | rue DuKe OF ARGYLL; 24s. net. The Gunanee of Fra Filippo 
. Seeing the World. The Adventures of a Youog Mounta‘neer, by | Lippi, by A. J. ANDERSON, Second Edition ; 10s. 6d. net. The 
Ascott R. Hore; 5s. Afiéat on the by Henry | of Fanoe, by FRANK HAMEL ; 16s. net. Woman in Musio, 


3s. 6d. net. 
MESSRS. GAY & HANCOCK, LTD. 


A Handbook of Modern French Painting, by D. Capy Eaton, M.A.; | 


8s. 6d. net. 
The 


Sun and Shadow in 
New Series, Edited by ]. 


Nature, The Sea; 2s. 6d. net each. 


MR. JOHN LANE. 


Willlam Thackeray, 2 Biography by Lewis MELVILLE; 
25s. net. The Life of Joan of Aro, by ANATOLE FRANCE; a Translation 
by WINIFRED STEPHENS; 25s, net. The Last Journals of Horace 
Walpole, Edited by A. Francis STEVART; 25s. net. The isle of Man, 
by AGNES HERBERT ; 10s, 6d. net. The by STEPHEN 
ReYNOLDs; 6s. The Odd Man, by ARNOLD HotcomsBe; 6s. The 
Diverting Adventures of Maurin, by JBAN AICARD; 6s. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet; 2 :\s., 
30s. net. The Frenoh Pastellists of the Eighteenth Century, by 
HALDANE MACFALL; 42s. net. A Hunters Wanderings in Africa: 


by Maup HoweE; 12s, 6d. net. | 
' ‘OTTER BRISCOE; a series of | 
<dlaintily produced selections from Burns, Byron, Bernager, Poe, Poems of | 


Nine Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa, by F.C. | 


Seous, illustrated ; 7s, 6d. net, Highways and Byways Series : Surrey, 
Kent, Ifampshire, Berkshire, Dorset, Oxford and the Cotswolds, London, 
Normandy, Donegal and Antrim, Yorkshire, Devon and Cornwa’'l, Sussex, 
South Wales, North Wales, Eust Anglia, Derbyshire, Hertfurd hire, the 
Lake District ; 6s. per vol. Actions and Reactions, by Rupyarp 
KIPLING ; 6s. Modern Egypt, by the Ear. or CROMER ; 2 vols,; 248. net. 
The Works of Tennyson, in 9 vols.; 4s. net per vol. Stradella: An 
Old Italian Love Tale, by the late F. MARION CRAWFORD; 6s, Robert 
Emmet: A Historical Romance, by STEPHEN GWYNN; 6s. A Gentle 
Knight of Old Brandenburg, by CHARLES Major ; 6s. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS. 


Versions and of Heine and Others, by GrorcEe 
TYRRELL ; 2s. 6d. net. The “Brother Luiz de Sousa” of Viscount 
de Aimeida Carrett, with an Introduction by EDGAR PRESTAGE ; 3s. net. 
Marionettes, by F. MacNAMARA; 3s, net. Inthe Net of the Stars, 
by F, S. FLINT; 2s. 6d. net. 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE. 


The Northward Trek: The Story of the Making of Rhodesia by 
STANLEY PorTAL HYATT, illustrated; 10s, 6d. net. Men of the 
Covenant, by ALEXANDER SMELLIE, D.D. ; 7s. 6d. net. The History 
of Mill Hill School, by NorMAN G. Bretr JAMES, M.A.; 7s. net. 
Biffel: A Trek Ox, by STANLEY PoRTAL HYATT; 6s. net. Poems, 
by MATTHEW ARNOLD: A Selection with an Introductory Essay, by 
PHILIP PLOWDEN ; 3s. net. 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH. 


The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson; 24s. net. Jane Austen ani 
her Country-Hou e Comedy, by W. H. Hew, illustrated ; 7s.6d.net. In 
the Days of the Ceorges, by W. B. PouLrToN, illustrated, 15s. n t. 
Chetwynd’s Career, by Horace WyNDHAM; 6s, The Roar of the 

by WALTER Woop; 6s. On the Branoh, by PIERRE DE 
COULEVAIN, 6s. 


MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 


A Book of Golden Deeds, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE; 6s. net. 
Cateway to Romance, by EmiLty UNDERDOWN; 5s. net. 
Overseas, by Dr. J. E. PARROTT, M.A. 3; 4s. net. 

Men and Women, by Dr. J. E. Parrott, M.A.; 4s. net. 
Danger, by HAROLD AVERY ; 3s. 6d, 


MESSRS. J. NISBET «& CO. 


The Life of Canon Fleming, by the Rev. A. FINLAYSON ; 6s. net. 
To-Day, Revised Edition; 6s. net. The Story of the Tweed, 
by the RicHT Hon. Sir H. MAXWELL, Barr. ; 6s.net. Kitty Aubrey, 


The 


by KATHARINE TYNAN ; 6s. Blue of the Sea, by L. T. MEADE, 6s. 

My Lady Bellamy, by DororHEA Moore; 5s. The Coming of 

Navarre, by O. V. CAINE; 53s. 

MESSES. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
& co. 

History of the Fan, by G. Wo.tiscrorr RHEAD; £4 4s, net. 
Memoirs and Letters of Franois Ww . by I. Giperne 
SIEVEKING ; 10s. 6d. net. and of the Roman 

translated from the (rerman by H. A. STRONG ; 6s. 
Music: Its Laws an. Evolution, by JULES COMBARTEU; 58. A 
German Staff Officer in India, by CounT HANs VON KoENIGSMARCK; 
10s. 6d. net. , 











CONRAD ABBO’?1, _ 3 5s. net. The Rose of Dauphiny, by Puitip 


H. STEVENSON ; 6s. Lady of France, biy B. Symons ; 6s. 


MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Old Rose and Silver, by MyrtLe Reep; 6s. The Rosary, by 
FLORENCE L. BARCLAY ; 6s. My Lady of the South, by RANDALL 
PARISH ; 6s. What have the Creeks done for Modern ition ? 
by PROFESSOR PENTLAND MAHAFFY ; 103. 6d. net. Mother 
of the Regent, 1652-1722, by ARVEDE BARINE; 12s. 6d. 
and Events of Roman : From Cesar to Nero, by GUGLIELMO 
FERRERO ; 7s. 6d. net, 


MESSRS. SEBLEY «& CO. 


A Military Consul in Turkey, by Carrain A. F. TOWNsHEND, Illus- 
trated ; 16s. net. Aerial Navigation of To-day, by CHARLEs C. TURNER, 
Illustrated ; 5s. net. Adventures In the Arotio R by H. W, G, 
Hyrst ; 5s. Heroes of Modern india, by E. Git Liat, Illustrated; 5s. 
Aspects of Modern Oxford, by A. D. Gopiey, M.A, Illustrated ; 3s. 


net. 


SMITH, ELDER « CO. 


Fifty Years of New Japan, compiled by Counr SHIGENoBU OKUMA}; 
25s. net. Britain for the Briton, by Sir W. EarssHaw Cooper, 
C.LE,; 10s. 6d. The Coming Englishman, by Proressor JAMzEs 


Lonc ; 5s.net. With Mulal Hafid at Fez, by Lawkence Haris, 
F.R.G.S, ; 7s. 6d. net. The Cara by the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” Mr. Justice by E, W. Hornunae, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
EZNOWLEDGE. 


Tissot’s Illustrated Old Testament and the Life of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, with Notes and Drawings, by J. James Tissor; :Illus- 
trated; £4 4s. The of Peace and other Christmas 
Sermons, by the late R. W. CuurcH; 2s. 6d. The Children’s Book 
of New Testament Story, by Mrs. C. D. FRANcIs; 2s. 6d. In 
Smuggier’s by ERNEST PROTHEROE; Illustrated; 2s. 6d. 
Hunting the skipper; or, The Cruise of the Seafowl Sloop, by 
G. MANVILLE FENN; 5s. Dick Trawl, Second Mate, by W. CHARLES 
METCALFE ; 3s. 6d. The Belis of London Town, Coloured Illustrations, 
by GoRDON BROWNE; 2s. A Dangerous Inheritance ; or, Sydney's 
Fortune, by ALicze WILson Fox; 23. 6d. British Wild Flowers in 
their Natural Colours and Form. Text by Rev. Prof. HensLow ; 8s. 


FISHER UNWIN. 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries and and Sacred Sites 
of Franoe, Illustrated from-Drawings by JosepH PENNELL; 20s, net. 
Men and Manners of Old Florence, by Guipo BIAGcI; I§s. net. 
A French Procession: A Pageant of Great Writers, by Madame 
DuCLAUx ; 12s. 6d. net. In Three Legations: Turin, Florence, The 
Hague, 1856—1872, by Madame DE BUNSEN; 12s. 6d. A 
History of the English People: Vol. III., from the Renaissance to 
the Civil War, Part II., by J. J. JussERAND ; 12s. 6d. net. Life in an 


| English Village: An Economic and Historical Survey of the Parish 


Britain | 
of Famous | 
In Days of | 


| 
| 


Corsley in Wiltshire, by MAuD F, DAvIEs; tos, 6d. net. Chats on 
Old Silver: A Handbook for Collectors, by E. L. Lowes; 5s. net. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 


The Scales of J by Frep. M. Wuite; 6. A Woman 
Against the World, by L. G. Morerty; 6s. The Message, 
The Quest, by Justus MILEs FoRMAN ; 6s. 


Louis TRACEY ; 63. In 
Regions of Perpetual Snow, by GouRDON STABLES; 5s. The Ward 
of King Canute, by OrriLiz A. LILJENCRANTZ; 5s. The Sauciest 


Boy in the Service, 
derer, by Il. Escorr-INMAN; 5s. 
with Life of the Author; 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated ; 3s. 6d, 


by GORDON STABLES; 5s. Wulnoth the Wan- 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
The Old Favourite Fairy Tales, 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


The British Lepidoptera, by Ricuarp SovutH; complete in three 
volumes, 21s. net. tyrios, Pathetio and Humorous, from A to Z, 
by Epmunp Dutac. A Desperate Hope, by Siras K. HockInc; 
3s. 6d +The House in the Wood and other Old Fairy Stories, by L; 
LesLiz Brooke; 3s. 6d. net. Cingerand Piokies, by BEATRIX POTTER; ~ 
2s. net. The Tale of the Fiopsy Bunnies, by Beatrix Porrer. 
Is. 6d. net. 
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REVIEWS 
BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Ginger and Pickles. By Buarrix Porrer, (Frederick 


Warne. 1s.) 
T1s is another of Miss Beatrix Potter’s stories, which are 
extraordinarily popular with the normal child. Ginger 
and Pickles—a yellow tom-cat and a terrier—keep a village 
shop with a counter inside “a convenient height for 
rabbits,” and they sell everything, “except a few things 
you want in a hurry, like bootlaces, hairpins, and mutton- 
chops.” Unfortunately, Ginger and Pickles give unlimited 
credit, till there is no money in the till; and though the 
customers came in crowds, there was always no money ; 
they never paid for as much as a pennyworth of pepper- 
mints. And the moral of it is that Pickles and Ginger 
have to close the shop. Ginger is now living in a warren, 
and Pickles is at present a gamekeeper. The charm of 
Miss Potter’s rambling book is its naiveté and its complete 
absence of the grown-up attitude. The illustrations are 
delightful. 


Babes and Birds. Verses by Jessie Pore; drawings by 
Cuartes Rosinson. (Blackie. 2s.) 


Tue idea of this little book is excellent, the illustrations 
cheerful. Here and there, however, the colouring is 
hardly convincing, as in the illustrations of the golden 


plover and the pheasant—the latter mainly a dull orange 
in hue. 


Pets at Home, 3s.6d. A Bow-wow Book, 2s.6d. Cinderella, 
1s. Golden Sands, 1s. The Lucky Tub, 6d. (Dean’s 
Rag Book Co.) 


TueEse latest additions to Messrs. Dean’s Patent Rag Books 
are brightly coloured, and, like their predeecsgors, untear- 
able and hygienic. Baby may play with |h.m at all times 
—on the floor, in the bath, or in the crib, or even in the 
garden when making delectable mud-pies—for they are 
printed in fast colours and are washable; and, being prac- 
tically indestructible, they are calculated to last for all 
time, which is more than can be said of many of the more 
recent tomes added to the British Museum Library. 





A GREAT LITERARY PROBLEM 


Two Periods of Disillusion. By Janet Spens, M.A. 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is something powerfully suggestive of profound 
penetration in the idea of this work, the arguments of 
which draw a parallel between the early seventeenth cen- 
tury and our own. The age which had known Shakespeare, 
Donne, Vaughan, Drayton, Cowley, Davenant, and Milton 
struggled against a vicious sense of materialism similar 
to that with which the age of Browning, Arnold, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and Morris fought. The effect in each case 
was such as to produce, to use Miss Spens’ words, “a de- 
spairing sense of Man’s own littleness, of his incapacity 
for great passions.” 

Donne, for instance, “is full of the idea of Man’s cor- 
ruptness and littleness, and his explanation is that the men 
of the day (his own time) are of the Afterborn.” His 
“Anatomy” is quoted in proof of this. There was, indeed, 
an element of “human or personal brutalism” which per- 
meated through the literature of that day, and which even 
the Pastoral poets (Vaughan not excepted), who may be 
held to be the seers of Nature’s transcendence, failed to 
overthrow. Imperfect speaking, on the part of Man, was 
the keynote of the age. It experienced a blind groping 
through earthly mists. For, says the writer, “the seven- 
teenth century, like our own, was a time when science, 
making great strides, had gripped men’s imaginations. We 
see this in the extraordinarily uncouth and ugly illustra- 
tions, for instance, of Cowley, and in the equally extra- 
ordinary choice of a subject in Fletcher’s ‘Purple Island.’ 
In the 19th century also it seems probable that some of 

















the fascination which Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ and 
Browning’s poems of a theological purport exerted over the 
men. of their own time was owing to the fearful glamour of 
scientific discoveries which seem to be a sort of embodi- 
ment of the anti-religious element of life. These scientific 
discoveries that apparently deny the spiritual in life are 
the modern reading of the devil, and have all the imagina- 
tive value that Satan possessed until he was made. ridicu- 
lous by a shallow optimism that saw what it believed to be 
the good always triumphant.” 

Now, when we come to make a critical analysis of the 
above statements, we shall find that Miss Spens is not so 
very far from the pathway which leads towards truth. 
There is a difference, however, .in the two periods, which 
is the antithesis of the Science and the Poetry in each 
period. Thus the method of observation, which is the 
legitimate and only ground of construction, as far as 
Science is concerned, was utilised and controlled by the 
poetry in the one period, whilst it became the controlling 
force of poetry in the other period. In the times of Shake- 
speare and Donne scientific thought had by no means 
silenced such authorities as Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, and Pliny. In the times of Browning and 
Tennyson, on the other hand, Poetry became the mere 
plaything of Science. The reason why Shakespeare’s age, 
and even Shakespeare himself, failed in transcending 
genius, was not, as we believe Miss Spens thinks, because 
of the influence of scientific thought, but because of the 
crudity of its influence. Again, the reason why Tennyson’s 
age, and even Tennyson himself, and maybe Browning, 
failed in transcending genius, was not because of the 
influence of scientific thought, but because of the complete- 
ness or supremacy of it. Science, in the one instance, 
was struggling with very crude ideas of a cosmic or abso- 
lute unity. Its.greatness was merely centred in the dis- 
coveries of men like Lobel and Cesalpin, whilst at the 
same time it was outraged and caricatured by the mon- 
strous anomalies of Jerome Cardan, the Pavian Averroist, 
who dissembled with such skill when accused of being am 
atheist as to succeed in obtaining a pension from the 
Pope. Yet he died at Rome, drawing horoscopes and sell- 
ing elixirs. Our own John Dee was a minor example of 
such practical charlatanism. There was, indeed, the 
genius of Bernard Palissy, the humble labourer of Péri- 
gord, who discovered the fundamental bases of Nature, 
but his principles were not recognised till three centuries 
later. If the knowledge of the day, therefore, proved 
insufficient as a ground of genesis to a grand scheme of 
natural evolution, it nevertheless proved sufficient as o 
ground of genesis to a grand scheme of anthropological 
development. In other words, though the science of the 
day was not profound enough to give birth to a Darwin, it 
was profound enough to inspire the intellect and fire the 
soul of a Shakespeare. And 60 we are brought to see the 
causes of Miss Spens’ two periods of disillusion. 

Shakespeare classified Man upon a basis of material 
impotence. He failed to make an organic or spiritual 
unity out of him, simply because he lacked, or rather his 
age failed to supply him with, the universal or scientific 
advantages of a Darwin. Darwin, on the other hand, 
classified matters upon a basis of organic or spiritual im- 
potence. He failed to make a characteristic unity out 
of it, and the poets failed with him, simply because they 
all lacked the analytic genius of a Shakespeare. So, 
Shakespeare, although he failed in absolute transcendence, 
and cannot therefore be ranked as a divine genius, was the 
greater genius of the two periods, since his exposition of 
life was a grand human form of it, whilst Darwin’s, Tenny- 
son’s, and Browning’s were grand “ mechanisms ”—cosmic 
or emotional forms. Shakespeare had the misfortune: (for 
his own completion as a Divinely inspired poet) of being 
born into the world centuries before his time, for there 
can be no question of where his great analytic powers 
would have taken him had he possessed, as Browning and 
Tennyson did, our immense amount of material: fact or 
knowledge to work upon. 

Says ‘Miss Spens:—“ We half-consciously regard his 
work as complete and rounded, that he went away having 
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said all he had to say, having in these few short years 
perfected his art, but in so doing may we not be unjust!” 
Again, “There had always been the indulging thought in 
his mind that emotion, character, was not the only motive 
force in life.” And all of Shakes ’s plays do, indeed, 
suggest him as being blind, if subject, to a transcending 
unity. “‘Phis huge state presenteth nought save shows 
whereon the stars in secret influence comment.” 

The poet evidently experienced, whilst exposing it with 
such grandiloquence, a state of human degeneracy and 
gross materialism similar to our.own. He chastised and 
satirised it ina thousand subtle forms of character, but he 
never conquered it by breathing into it the language and 
feeling of a mightier, because spiritual, conviction. Man, 
indeed, became a god in his hands, yet the height to which 
Shakespeare raised him was one of impotence, for it always 
ended in his becoming a mere puppet of circumstance. 
And so, during our own period of disillusion, we find that 
the greater poets, subject to the same material and scep- 
tical influences, have failed in a worse sense, since they 
had the advantage of having™the entire unity of matter 
to work upon. They were, indeed, great, as far as their 
works go, yet they were nevertheless “gropers in the 
dark,” for their visions, their intellects, never transcended 
—never really rose above the murky depths of earthly 
emotions or vain experiences. 


“What shall be done with all those tears of ours?” says 
Swinburne. “Thy life is full of mourning, and theirs so 
empty and bare,” says Morris. The latter, in the judg- 
ment of Miss Spens, has no sympathy with the doctrine of 
Tennyson and Browning that, without sorrow, there had 
been no sacrifice, without death no love. Yet one and 
all failed to grasp the greatest fact of all—the fact of 
Divinity. They were too materialistic to understand the 
limits of Eternity, to realise that had there been no sacri- 
fice whatever in the beginning, there could have been no 
sorrow, and that, apart from love, death has no existence. 
But we of the twentieth century, poetically crushed as we 
appear to be, are possessed of higher hopes. Our con- 
sciousness of disillusion should not cast us back into the 
throes of a primordial struggle—should not inaugurate a 
period of fresh impotence. Sings one who lives amongst 
uso=— 

“T will dive and leap and run 
In the air, and I will bring 
Back to the earth a heavenly thing. 
I will dance through the stars, 
And pass the blue bars 
Of heaven. I will catch hands with God, 
And speak with Him.” 


Here we get the true ring of transcendence, whereby 
Matter will be conquered, and Man—regenerated in the 
Image of his Maker—will at last be free. We do not say 
that Miss Spens treats her subject with the critical force 
of appreciation with which we ourselves have considered 


it; but her book, limited as it is to a short comparative | 


study of the poets of the two periods, is nevertheless clear 
and to the point. It is certainly a book which deserves 
every attention, since it introduces a very important theme 
for future’ literary discussion. 





IN THE LAND OF SPOOKS 


The Idea of the Soul. By A. E. Onawiey, M.A. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 6s. net.) 


There is much that is interesting and highly obseure 
or allegorical in Mr. Crawley’s book, but really nothing 
which is of any value, as it supplies us with no permanent 


basis for his psychic phenomena, which are developed | 








from a purely objective form of reflexion, viz., language. | 
Animism, which is the ultimate form of the articulate | 
negative, possesses no principle of reality, and the sub- | 
ject of its ideal history or epistomology is therefore a | 


‘mere mechanical subject. One may trace the ideal genesis 


——— 


of logic to forms of primitive philology, but without @ 
philological unity of what value are those ideal begin- 
nings! We discover strange and, maybe, very interesting 
fiction, bub nothing which will bring any actual reward 
at the end. When, therefore, Mr. Crawley wishes us to 
take in all seriousness the statement that the Yambo 
of the Kurnai, the Murup of the Woi-worung, ‘and the 
Bulabong of the Ngaerego and Wolgal (all Australian 
tribes) represent vital states of self-conscious existence, 
we must decline to be hoodwinked by such anthropo- 
logical nonsense. Thus, the apparent power of these most 
potent entities, to wit, the Yambo, Murup, and Bulabong, 
to desert the body during sleep for a time, leads, to our 
mind, not naturally but most unnaturally, or super- 
naturally, up to the further belief that death is merely 
the soul’s, or rather Mr. Crawley’s spooks’ permanent 
separation from the body. 

Where, as a matter of strict fact or evidence, does 
Mr. Crawley find his natural or self-conscious forms of 
Mr. Yambo, Mr. Murup, and Mr. Bulabong?! The 
apparent powers of these strange gentlemen to assume 
mystic or unsubstantial proportions are hardly sufficient 
to establish their natural or self-conscious forms of exist- 
ence. They are very far from being real guarantees of 
self-conscious permanence after death, because they have 
no real or self-conscious limits (bodies) to be separated 
from. Sleep forms of animism are by no means self- 
limited or logical forms, and cannot therefore be made the 
ground of physical objection. Sleep and death are natur- 
ally antagonistic, so that there can be no consciousness 
of any self or permanent unity between them. Sleep 
is a form of vital unity, whilst death is a form of vital 
negation. Sleep forms of animism must not be 
mixed up with dead forms of animism, since the 
first are subjects and the second are objects of animism. 
Visions may create supernatural forms of selé-conscious- 
ness; but these supernatural forms are, to the natural or 
real forms of self, what dead forms of life are to living 
forms of life. There is no such fact as a real super- 
natural world, that is, an existence apart from a natural 
sense of it, and this can be proved both by sleep forms 
and insane forms of existence. For if such a fact as a 
real supernatural consciousness existed, there would be no 
self-consciousness of oblivion. In other words, self would 
be absolutely instead of finitely determined. But it does 
not at all follow that because there is no real conscious- 
ness of self in sleep or insane forms of animism, that there 
is therefore no supernatural basis of self. We are simply 
disputing Mr. Crawley’s rights of making a conscious 
separation of the two—of losing self in one instance 
(physically) and finding it again. in another instance 
(psychically). 

If, then, there is no knowledge of self apart from a 
natural basis of self, these supernatural testimonies of 
the idea of a soul or spiritual existence are simply, as 
we have already stated, anthropological fairy tales, and 
make useless if interesting history. The idea of 
the soul can no more be derived from linguistic forms 
than from sleep or insane forms of existence. It is highly 
entertaining and. interesting, no doubt, to learn that “the 
Toba Bataks consider that the individual lives again or 
continues his existence in his sons,” that—and here is 
something for the Suffragettes to make a note of— 
“daughters are of no account.” That “in Bolaang Mon- 
goudu the soul of a sick man is brought back thus: the 
officiating priestess, with much ceremonial, entices the 
soul into a doll, with which she angles for it at the end of 
a spear; when caught it is quickly wrapped in a cloth, and 
restored to the patient by the method of wrapping his 
head in the cloth containing the soul.” And that “the 
Chukchi of Eastern Asia credit man with five or six, or 
even more souls. They are very small, not larger than a 
gnat.” But after thoroughly enjoying and digesting 
every curious piece of information in the book, we are no 
nearer a legitimate ground of self-consciousness than we 
were before we started to read it. 

Language, sleep, insanity, and death are all negative 
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forms of animism. Animation, for instaricé, is a universal 


and ‘not a particular ground of life, except in the case of 
death, which has no animate ground. So that we cannot 
trace ‘the source of language to articulation, any more 
than we can trace the origin of either sleep or insanity 
For if sleep, fundamentally, could be held 
to be a passive form of individual experiénce, that is, a 
consciousness of the vital suspension of ‘action, we should 
be conscious of sleeping. This may’ be the case with 
death or wherever suspension of the heart’s action occurs, 


but it is-not so with sleep, which is not a'state of universal 


rest, because the conditions of it, namely, disproportionate 
forms of centrifugal or motor energy are sénsible forms 
of weakness, and therefore individual conditions of ‘experi- 
ence. It is, therefore, only the nervous and not the 
respiratory form of vitality which produces sleep. The 
state of coma which invariably follows through a serious 


loss’ of blood goes to prove this. The change, therefore, ' 


which sleep introduces fundamentally is merely a dynamic 
change. 
absolute proportion of vital action, but only in thé 
individual proportion of it. In this sense, sleep, as far 
as life itself is concerned, is not a basis of universal con- 
servation, but only a form of individual conservation. 
‘The all-important point to be noted here is that the 
of life, such, for instance, 
as instructive and rational , Seether are independent of 
sleep. They can, therefore, have nothing ‘ whatever 
to do’ with nebula or nervous forms of life. Unlike 
nervous forms of life, which depend on sleep for 
their vital conservation, instinct and reason are 
dependent upon some supernatural or subliminal life basis 
of conservation. And experience completely endorses this. 
The fact of the “realities” of dreams, which Mr, Crawley 
argues upon, is a pure piece of fiction, otherwise there 


_ would be no conscious form of insanity—no supernatural 


ground to it. Sleep, as we know, is a paramount remedy 
for nervous ills and disorders, but it is by no means to 
be found efficacious in respect to that terrible state of 
subliminal disorganisation known as insanity, whether in 
man or beast. What, then, must be the supernatural cause 
of this supernatural evil? It cannot originate from a 
subliminal life ground of conservation, since, both in man 
and beast, it is not due to a desire for preservation, but 
to a desire for destruction. In the place of order we 
have chaos. Subliminal consciousness of reflexion gives 
place to a subliminal eclipse of reflexion. Thus, the 
vital basis (Mr. Crawley’s ground of animism) of instinct 
and reason, like the vital basis of the nervous system, 
when under the influence of sleep, is subject to an eclipse. 
If a ‘nebula form, therefore, is responsible for the eclipse 


_ of reflex or nerve consciousness, why should not a nebula 


form be responsible for the eclipse of non-reflex or sub- 
liminal consciousness? In other words, if dynamic dis- 
proportion of sense is responsible for the state of darkness 
introduced by sleep, why should not a conscious dispro- 
portion of sense be responsible for the state of darkness 
or chaos introduced by insanity? 

No. Mr. Crawley’s evidences of the real or bodily 
existence of the soul are of no more value than the nega- 
tive evidences of insanity. 





George Edward Jelf. (A Memoir.) By His Wire. (Lon- 
don: Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue subject of this Memoir was a Protestant clergyman 
whose many gifts and graces made him beloved and 
honoured by all who had the good fortune to know him. 
He was professionally connected with such districts as 
Highgate, Blackmoor (Hants), Saffron Walden! Rochester, 
Wiggonholt (Sussex), Blackheath, and the Charterhouse. 
That he was a man of singularly refined character and 
deep, religious sense is made clear by these details of his 
life, the perusal of which gives to the mind much that is 
elevating and peaceful. 


In other words, there is no difference in the: 











FICTION 


The Blot. By Srepwen Torre. (Everett. nA 

Tu1s book touches the lowest depths of silliness. The 
advertisement on the wrapper suggests that you may be 
startled, ‘but won’t be shocked by the book because the 
author has “ most judiciously wielded the pen where the 
least show of bad taste would have blunted his argu- 
ments”; and informs you that a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to inquire into the working of the divorce 
laws of this country while this book was passing through 
the press. This most misleading wrapper describes the 
book as “a logical and powerful” exposure of the inade- 
quacy of the law relating to divorce. To call “ The Blot” 


logical is a misuse of words, and it is no more powerful 


than a damp squib. The author seems not to have the 
most rudimentary sense of fairness in the presentation of 
his case; inded, he reminds one of the traveller in the 
old story, who landed in England, saw one red-haired 
girl on his arrival, and generalised to the effect that all 
English women are red-headed. All Mr. Torre’s “cases” 
are the same case. There is George Newark, marred by 
an early and unhappy marriage, who had “endeavoured 
to obtain some home comforts” by taking a certain Jane 
Masters as his “companion”; there is Ena Barnes, “ mar- 
ried at barely eighteen,” separated from her husband, who 
gives her no ground for divorce, and “purely loved” by 
another man; there is the egregious hero of “The Blot,” 
Watson Romandy, also married at an early age, separated 
from an incompatible but moral wife, and “ purely loved” 
by another woman. Here is really more San the usual 
monotony of the novel with a purpose! 

The book closes with the passing of a Divorce Reform 
Bill by the House of Lords—in spite of the Bishops. The 
book is ridiculous both in matter and manner, It is 
inevitable that Mr, Torre’s characters speak of going to 
the “ queen of watering-places” when they mean Brighton, 
and to the “great metropolis” when they mean London, 
that every phrase is flat, unprofitable, and pompous; but 
when “The Blot” speaks of the misery of the world being 
“very largely due to the wicked laws promulgated by the 
priesthood for its own glorification,” “The Blot” should 
really be blotted from all book-lists and libraries. 





A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg. 
Major. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Mr. Major has discovered that to “a great majority 
of persons having the good fortune to possess an imagina- 
tion,” princesses as a class are exceedingly attractive, 
though the star of kings and princes has set and romance 
and male royalty have grown to be things apart. 
Wilhemina, the much-loved sister of Frederick the Great, 
is an especially attractive princess, and no one, from 
Voltaire, her friend, to Carlyle, has had a word to say 
against her. The evidence in her favour is overwhelm- 
ing; she was beautiful, intelligent, and ill-used; and on 
the principle that much that is true is stranger than 
fiction, the early part of her life is served up as an his- 
torical novel. As Carlyle says of her, “Never in any 
romance or stage play was young lady, without blame, 
without furtherance and without hindrance of her own. 
so tormented about a settlement in life—passive she all 
the while, mere clay in the hands of the potter, and begging 
the universe to have the extreme goodness only to leave 
her alone.” Certainly, the events immediately preceding 
Wilhelmina’s marriage with the Hereditary Prince of 
Bayreuth, the magnanimity of the grotesque Margrave 
ot Schwedt, make up a good plot; and the accounts of 
the eccentricities of Frederick William I., his parsimony, 
the scenes at the table when the royal family had nothing 
to eat but cabbage for dinner; the absurdities of the 
tobacco college where he and his friends, amid clouds of 
tobacco smoke, discussed affairs of State, are quite amus- 
ing. Inventiveness in dialogue is not Mr. Major’s forte, 
and we are assured some seven or eight times that the 
Hereditary Prince of Bayreuth is not afraid of the devil. 
As a matter of detail, it is an exaggeration to say that in 
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the middle of the eighteenth century “ drunkenness among 
both men and women was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion.” 





The Coming of Lugh. By Exxa Youne. [Illustrated by 
. Maup Gonng. (Maunsell and Co., Dublin. 6d.) 


Tue coming of Lugh is a “ wonder tale,” told picturesquely 
and with all the resources of Celtic fancy. The little Sun- 
god, Lugh, is taken from Ireland by old Mananaan, who 
rules the ocean, and carried to a beautiful country shining 
with the colours of dawn. There he raced the waves along 
the strand, “he gathered apples sweeter than honey from 
the trees with crimson blossoms, and wonderful birds came 
to play with him. Mananaan’s daughter, Niav, took him 
through woods where there were milk-white deer with 
horns of gold, and black-maned lions and spotted panthers 
and unicorns that shone like silver, and strange beasts 
that no one ever heard of.” Meanwhile, that afflicted 
country, Ireland, is, as usual, in difficulties. The folk 
of the Fomor have stolen the Cauldron of Plenty and the 
Spear of Victory. But Mananaan has in‘his keeping a 
jewel, the Sword of Light, which, at the proper time, he 
gives to Lugh, who promptly remembers the hills and rivers 
of Ireland. Thither he returns, wearing magical armour, 
with all the courage of heroes so divinely protected, and 
encourages his men to rise against the Fomorians. On the 
day of battle he appears with the Sword of Light, as the 
Deliverer, and falls upon the Fomorians as a sea-eagle 
falls on his prey. They are utterly cut off and destroyed 
as stubble before the fire—and there the short story ends 
abruptly. We do not know if Lugh continues to shine 
in Ireland or no. Miss Gonne cannot be congratulated on 
her illustrations. 





Kinsman and Namesake. By R, Steav. (London: Blackie 
and Son, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr, Sreap, in catering for the juvenile taste, has chosen 
somewhat of a melancholy fact of history. He deals with 
the a rebellion in the days of Henry IV., the hero 
being a kinsman of that unfortunate Archbishop. Apart 
from the evil act which was committed under the tyrannic 
sway of the English monarch, the incidents of the story 
will appeal to every lad, constituting, as they do, hair- 
breadth escapes, captures, hand-to-hand encounters, and 
battles on a small scale. There ixa nobility in the charac- 
ter and personal bearing of Thomas Mowbray, the youthful 
Earl of Nottingham, which is likely to cause the hero to be 
supplanted in the hearts of the readers. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
SCOTTISH METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Report from the Councit To THE GENERAL MEETING of the 
Society, held on December 8, 1909. 


The following changes have taken place in the Society’s 
system of stations during the past twelve months. A 
new and fully equipped station has ‘been established at 
the Crichton Royal Institution, Dumfries, under the 
charge of Dr. C. O. Easterbrooke, the medical super- 
intendent. The station takes the place of that maintained 
for twenty-five years at Ivy Bank, Dumfries, by the Rev. 
William Andson, who died last March at an advanced age. 
An obituary notice of Mr. Andson, who was one of the 
last of the pre-Disruption ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland, has been published in the Journal. Another 
new station has been established by Mr. A. H. Johnstone- 
Douglas, at Comlongon Castle, near Ruthwell. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that both these new stations are 
equipped with Sunshine Recorders, for hitherto there have 
been no instrumental records of the duration of sunshine 
in the south of Scotland. Observations are now received 
also from the Rev. Robert Dick, at Colinsburgh, whilst 
those made at Logie-Coldstone School by Mr. J. B. Ander- 
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son, which have for some years been published amongst the 
supplementary returns, are now included in the Society’s 
regular Reports. During the past year, Mr. Watt has in- 
spected the following stations :—Baltasound, Buchlyvie, 
Colinsburgh, Colmonell (Knockdolian), Dumfries, Dundee 
(Harbour), Dundee (Necropolis), Dunrobin, Duns, Kin- 
gussie, Lerwick, Loanhead, Logie-Coldstone, and Tilly- 
pronie. Though the, Society’s system of stations has been 
somewhat strengthened by the additions referred to above, 
there still remain considerable areas entirely unrepre- 
sented. Thus there is no station along the line of the 
Highland Railway between Perth and Inverness, except 
that at Kingussie, whilst the only full station in the large 
county of Sutherland is that at Dunrobin Castle. Whilst 
the Council recognise that the work of a full station should 
not be lightly undertaken, they desire to point out that 
the keeping of a Rainfall record alone is but a slight tax 
on the time of anyone, and that there is an urgent need 
for additional Rainfall records in the Highlands. As 
regards the rainfall of the extreme north of Scotland, the 
Council are glad to note that there are prospects of secur- 
ing fuller information, for the Duke of Sutherland has 
presented rain-gauges to several competent observers. 

The Registrar-General for Scotland has been regularly 
supplied with the Monthly and Quarterly Reports from 
the Office of the Society, and also, direct from the 
Observers in the eight large towns of Scotland, with the- 
Daily Observations of Temperature and Rainfall required: 
for his Weekly Reports. The Quarterly Reports now in- 
clude returns from about seventy stations. The Meteoro- 
logical Office in London has received direct from the 
Observers at Glencarron, Gordon Castle, Balmoral, Fort 
Augustus, Fort William, Poltalloch, Rothesay, Clathick, 
Marchmont, Dumfries, Cally, and Colmonell (Knock- 
dolian), Daily Observations of Temperature, Rainfall, and ° 
in some cases Sunshine, for its Weekly Weather Reporte. 
Monthly Summaries for these twelve stations, and also 
for Dunrobin, Tillypronie, and Dundee, are prepared in 
the Society’s Office and printed month by month in the 
Reports of the Meteorological Office. Daily values for the 
last three stations are also prepared in the Office, and 
published monthly in London. Meteorological statistics 
have been sent as usual to several Medical Officers of 
Health in various parts of Scotland for their Annual 
Reports. 

A new issue of the Journal is now in the hands of 
members. Its contents are of a varied character, and 
ladies are, for the first time, contributors. The Council 
desire to call special attention to the balance sheet of the 
Society’s affairs for the year ending June 30, 1909, as . 
printed in the Journal. At that date the Society was still 
burdened with considerable financial obligations on 
account of the Ben Nevis Observatories, and it seemed to 
the Council that the time had come when an effort should 
be made finally to get rid of these obligations. An appeal 
has accordingly been made to members for assistance, and 
this has already met with a generous response. The 
Council, however, desire to emphasise the fact that the 
vitality of the Society depends mainly on the annual sub- 
scriptions of its members, and to express the earnest hope 
that present supporters will induce others to join the 
membership. 

The Council have to record their sense of the immense 
loss sustained by the death, on October 12, 1909, of Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., the distinguished President of 
the Society. It has reflected distinction on the Society 
that one who had been in touch with great affairs through- 
out a long life, whose services to humanity were so 
eminent, and who was universallv honoured, should have 
occupied the presidential chair, though for too brief a 
period ; and the removal of one who had been a member of 
Council for close on fifty years, and who had been a guide 
in many positions of difficulty, leaves a great blank. ‘More 
need not be said in this revort, since in the Journal just 
issued fitting tributes to Sir Arthur’s services to the world 
and to the Society have been paid by Lady Frances Balfour 
and Mr. Omond. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BROWNING’S “SAUL.” 
To the Editor of Tae Acapremy. 


Sir,—The young bloods of criticism insist that Tennyson is 
ebut a mouther of melodious platitudes, and Browning a pro- 
pounder of cacophonous conundrums; that only. in Swinburne 
is to be found real music, only in Meredith real depth of thought. 
‘History has seen such reactions before, and will see them again. 
‘The new sovereigns will be plucked from their thrones, and a 
‘new race of critics will speak ras of their shortcomings. 
‘Meanwhile, true lovers of poetry drink delight from all and 
each, refusing to weigh one against another and give them marks 
asin a class-list. ot unconscious of defects, they prefer to 
«dwell on beauties, and find “the noble pleasure of praising ” 
more congenial than sarcasm and hole-picking. They also 
contemplate each singer in his chronological setting, and do 
not suppose that Browning’s “ Paracelsus ’’ and Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam ’’ owe debts to Darwin. Poems which have become 
part of our mental inheritance are apt to be thoucht common- 
place, just because their lesson has been so thoroughly learned ; 
»to do them justice we must place ourselves in the position of 

those who first read them. 
Perhaps the qualities of Browning’s best work are by no tee 
better illustrated than by “Saul’—that piece so. singularly 
‘left unfinished for years, then completed on a new and loftier 
level of inspiration. The first sections are vivid, pictorial, 
realistic. he tent with its guarding spear, the sand burnt to 
powder, the fierce sun blazing on the desert—David with his 
‘gracious gold hair,” and the lilies twined round his harp— 
-Abner’s eager welcome—are depicted to the life. We enter the 
‘gloomy me rg and see Saul gigantic against the cross-prop, 
‘more black than the blackness.’’ We hear the songs David 
sings ; the quaint pastoral strains, the lyrics of fellowship and 
marriage, of exultation in the mere joy of Living 5 finally, the 

am 


raises of Saul himself, his glorious life and the e that shall 
5 his after death :— 


then, first of the mighty, thank God that thou 
art!’ 

We watch apathy fade from Saul’s face, though deep, settled 
sadness still remains. Throughout, moreover, we feel the beat 
of a strong compelling rhythm—those who read the lines as 
sr0# lose half their effect, For this is a poem, and its metrical 
fern is part of its being ; who doubts this should consider what 
a different impression would have resulted from the use of any 
other form. 

Many incidental felicities occur in these sections, The descrip- 
tion of the little jerboa, “half bird and half mouse,’’ may 
more curious than poetical; and the “oool silver shock’’ of 
Le 4 into a “pool's living water'’ may verge on the precious, 

ut there is the simile of Saul in his dark hour: 


oe. as, caught in his panes 
And waiting his change, the king-serpent all heavily hangs, 
Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance come 


. With the spring-time—so agonized Saul, drear and stark, 
blind and dumb.” 


There is the mountain, bound round with a year’s snow, then 
suddenly in the sunshine leaving grasp of it, when 


. ene fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to his 
‘eet,’’ 


There is the King once more, with life returning : 


“He is Saul, ye remember in glory, ere error had bent 

The broad brow from the daily communion; and still, 
though much spent 

Be the life and the bearing that front you, the same, God 
did choose 


To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never quite 
lose.’’ 


Such things the Browning-lover looks for, neither expecting 
nor much missing mere refinement of honeyed diction. With- 
out lingering over these, we may yet note the pathos of David’s 
‘desponding cry: “Could I help thee, my father! ” which brings 
in the climax of this poem. 

It is in the last three sections that we have Browning at his 
‘greatest, rising to full height of passionate thought. © Saul, 
though roused from his trance, remains silent and sorrowful ; 
“death was past, life not come’’; the long road from despair 
to. hope had still to be travelled. David, who tells the story— 
tells it to himself n xt morning, alone with his sheep, hardly 
able to realise what he has exnerienced—felt his whole soul go 
‘out in love and pity. He would do anything to help his 
Master. Lad he but the power, how gladly would he “ wrestle 
to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, To fill up his 











life, starve my own out.” He would “ invent a bliss,” 
Saul above pain and evil in i immortality. 
thought strikes him, stung by which he flings down his harp, 
and. breaks into sapbuned speech. The expression of this is 
long and involved, for Browning never learned the art of 
omission, of checking and lopping and tyme ; yt one could 
hardly wish it shorter. Till now, Davi cpa ke s not dared 
to let love go free. _He has restrained himself, as it-were-with 
modesty, fearing that in this one way of love a man might over- 
take God’s own speed, the creature su the Creator. Now 
he sees his error. Just as God’s power, God’s wisdom, infinitely 
transcend ours, so must His love surpass ours. This very ability 
to love, whence came it? “All’s one gift.” ‘Man has nothing 
but what is given him; he did not make himself. ‘From God 
comes all that David feels toward Saul, and in God: dwells an 
immeasurably greater love, not fetteréd by human weakness. 


“Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare — He alone shall not help him, Who yet alone 
can ” 


Would David fain rescue his King from grief, ruin, and failure? 
God must no less desire it. ould he gladly suffer, die for 


Saul? 
so wouldst Thou—so wilt Thou!” 


Only thus can the Infinite One reveal His infinite love. With 
God will and power are co-equal, but by no mere fiat of Deity 
shall deliverance be wrought. A et" shall show. infinite 


capacity of being loved as of loving. “The strongest shall stand 
the most weak.’ 


cin 
ver : 


“. . . « 0, Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever; a Hand like this 


and 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee. See the 
Christ stand!" 


Not a word more do we hear about Saul. Next moment David 
is hurrying home through the night, encompassed by beings of 
earth and heaven and hell, who crowd round him, craving to 
hear the new message. 


“i oo T got through them, as hardly, as strugglingly, 
there 


As a ranner beset by the populace famished for news— 
Life or death.”’ 


Yet still a Hand urges and supports, quelling the tumult, 


“Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to 
rest,” 


Then came the dawn, and slowly the last signs of commotion 
died away, visible still for a time in outward things; in the 
landscape with its “gathered intensity’; in the “shudder- 


ing forests’ new awe’’; in bird and beast that gazed at him, 
strangely and fearfully ; 


“Fen _ serpent that slid away silent, he felt the new 
aw.”’ 


Every thing seemed instinct with consciousness of one The 
very flowers had new expression in their faces ; a new life pulsed 
in cedar and vine. All testified to the truth of David's pro- 


phecy. 
“And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent 
and low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—‘E’en so, it 
is so!’” 


Tho three sections thus imperfectly redacted conclude the 
poem, Even this brief summary should convey some hint of 
their power and passion. Defects of utterance there may be, 
but he is a poor critic who lets these blind him to real grandeur. 
These sections, at least, will bear reading and re-readine till 
every turn of thought is familiar. Their theology may not 
please all; but here is poetry, whatever we think of the vessel 
containing it. And some readers, we may be sure, ‘will find 
here high truth as well as high poetry. They will hail in 
Browning a seer as well:as a poet. They will recall, perhaps 
words spoken by the Pope in “The Ring and the Book,” cer- 
tainly those lines at the end of “Karshish,’’ when the Arab 
physician, still doubting, yet more than half convinced, dares 
suggest to his teacher that, if the tale told by Lazarys be true, 
the unbelievable has indeed happened, and 


“ 


— through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 

Thou hast no power, nor may’st conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must lve Me who have died for thee!’ 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 


T. 8. 0. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
To..the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 
Sir,—The New Clubbists ane following their wise old tactics, 


to allow, the. case.against: them to go by default, rather than 
engage in a controversy from which they have nothing to gain 
and very much to lose, Although they have. given me nothing 
to reply to, I should like to fa ak the situation a little further 
and show what should be the outcome of the blackest chapter 
in our art history. 

The spirit animating the Continental “ Secessionist’’ move- 
ments, of which the N.E.A.C. is the English offspring, was one 
of blind revolt against all that was good in previous art, and 
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when attacked, of lying low and saying nothing; preferring | 


against the severe discipline needed to attain excellence on the | 


old lines. It was the artistic equivalent of the anarchism which 
throws bombs in the political world; the historic, artistic, 

sychological, and economic causes of which I have fully traced 
in my writings. Its main interests were in tricks of technique, 
and in advertising, and in nobbling ignorant critics, who, 
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whose minds should be filled with high enthusiasm to emulate 
our glorious poets, and carry forward the grand traditions of 
the British School, should be fatally misdirected by the later 
Slade Professors, who so largely invert the generous intentions 
of Felix Slade, and do so much to delay the coming of the 
Renaissance of British Art. E. Wake Coox. 





To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Siz,—I noticed some remarks on an institution entitled “ The 
New English Art Club,” a club which threatens as years pass 
to become ancient and flourishing. Can Mr. E. Wake Cook be 
right? In the early days of the century I engaged on @ corre- 
spondence with him on “ Anarchy in Art,”’ in one of your con- 
temporaries. When he ventured to sing the praises of Luke 


| Filaes, Dicksee, and Marcus Stone, I assured him that “ Art. 
| with a capital H wins the heart”—but the collector is wary 


having no ideas of their own, were glad of the latest cry. The | 
purpose, the higher aims, the poetry of art were all submerged | 


or inverted ; 


eyes of secessionists were turned towards a 
pigmenta 


quagmire; instead of being artists, they became 
mere puddlers in paint. 
with muckrake; grovelling with petty technical triviali- 
ties; while their back is turned on all the spiritual splendours 
of which art is capable. To call the starveling offsprine of 
this doubtful parentage “New English Art '’ was a grave ter- 
minological inexactitude; it was essentially un-English. Mr 
George Moore, one of the first new “Critics,” and an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the New English Art Club, complimented 
its members on having gone “ike rag-pickers, with basket on 
back, and stick in hand,” to pick up trifles from the garbage 
of Parisian studios! Their work was the negation of all that 
made English art great. The main aim was to produce pictures 
as unlike all that was esteemed good in previous art as possible ; 
to get a new and. unexpected look about their works, which 
they got, not by striking excellence, but by striking badness, 
technical trickery, and blatant brush-work. To get a new and 
unexpected look is a most laudable aim when rightly pursued ; 
but, as used by the N.ELA.C., it has become a veritable mill- 
stone about its neck; the debased standard which has served 
as its criterion prevents freedom, and presents more rigid bar- 
riers against progress than the conventions of any past or 
present Academy in any part of the world; and all the really 
progressive art of the time is outside of its paralysing fetters. 

But a revolt against the revolt is beginning abroad; and 
some of the more capable men of the N.E.A.C. occasionally 
take their art seriously and do good things. Still, these men 
will never do themselves or their art justice until they turn 
their back on their bad old hamperine traditions, their standards 
of revolt, shake. their wings free from the crass pigmentary 
materialism that cripples them, and gain for themselves free- 
dom to soar to the heights of that poetic and dramatic art 
which alone is worthy of the most ennobling title of all 
English, 

Let us glance at another phase of true English art, and see 
what are its characteristics. We will set aside the master 
mind, Shakespeare, with his “ poet's eye in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing,’’ and his “ cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces,’’ and 
come to a poet of revolt, Shelley. While his work is charac- 
terised by an excess of courage, it is also marked by exquisite 
sensitiveness, —-, and seraphic sweetness ; passion is trans- 
figured, matter is sublimed until spirit shines through and takes 
forms of more than human Seeineens he has that creative 
music which transmutes itself into flowers shedding a living 
fragrance, and beauty seems transcended, and attains its 
apotheosis. The same may be said of Keats and Coleridge ; 
while other poets widen the range from the sublimity of Milton, 
the ——— thoughts of the “Festus,” the elemental pas- 
sions of Byron, to the higher refinements of the more philosophic 
poets, Wordsworth and Tennyson, Think of the works. of al! 
these prophets of song, what a pageant of splendours, what 
vistas of transcendent beauty they open up, leading us into 
higher realms prophetic of the glories awaiting us. Such is the 


to give us its analogue in their more difficult medium. A glance 
at Turner, and other of our Painter-Poets, will show how 
gloriously we have begun that work. But it received a deadly 
check by the movements of which that stagnant, belated body 
of reactionaries, the Secessionists and the New “English Art ”’ 
Club ave the symbol. A large section of our perverted Press 
Cvenehadonns our art like a deadJy Upas-tree, creating a mephitic 
atm 
artistie materialism can thrive. 


| Graysons of the art worl 


Their attitude is typified by the man | 


in these days—so Mr. Cook is at it again. 

Has the triumph of Mr. John roused him from the leafy 
recesses of Bedford Park (sic) to attack the Art Trust emanat- 
ing from University College, Gower Street? where. the Victor 
are prepared to manufacture sur- 
prises for the Early Victorian eyes of Mr. Cook. Let him 
remember that Art Sociahism is knocking at the door and will 
enter, in spite of all the thunderbolts of a critic who found: 
fault with many new efforts, including the water-colours of the, 
late Mr. Brabazon. GrorGe FirzGEraxp. 





“THE RESURRECTION OF JUDGMENT.” 
To the Editor of Tux Acaprmy. 


Sin,—I shall fee] much obliged if you will allow me to make 
a few comments on the review of my book, “ Bie Resurrection 
of Judgmen',"" which appeared in your issue of December 4. 
The opening sentence—which, alas! is almost the only one 


| whieh is on a level with my mean intelligenco—is not altogether 


unfavourably, sewing that it describes my work as “an eloquent 


/ and earnest. apvlogy for the old ideas concerning Heaven and 
Hell.” (1 thought them, by the way, to be largely new id 


| lence about this criticism, which 
| For, if “m 


“ But, apart from its eloquence and religious conviction, w 
may seem sound enough to the pure and simple-m » ite 
arguments are too superficial to have any serious effect on prac 
tical (? philosophical) minds.”” Now, there is a spice of benevo- 
greatly mitigates ita sting, 
arguments seem sound enough to the pure and 
simple-minded,’ I am satisfied, since it was to them, and not to 
sceptics, that I chiefly addressed myself. Further, in self- 
defence, I can only plead that my treatise was meant to he 
popular and easy of comprehension, Had I tried to be deep, I 


| should soon have got out of my depth, and dragged my readers 
| after me. Indeed, I say in the opening chapter that “I make no 


claim to erudition, though I do aspire to the credit of emanci- 
vated and, I trust, sanctified common sense.” This view has 
bens endorsed by several Press critics—eg., The Oxford 
Chronicle says:—" My, Savage represents himself as jyst the 


_ ordinary man, taking his stand simply as a straightforward, un- 


clouds; mine only moves safely on “ terra firma.”’ 


extreme, common-sense sort of person, About this method expert . 
criticism might have something to say” (it has said a good deal 
that is not very complimentary in Tae Acapemy!),, “but for 
the average reader, it is probably very much better than that 
of all the dry-as-dust experts in the world!” 

As regards what follows—in your review—I can say but little, 
as it is almost entirely beyond my comprehension. 
reviewer is, I suppose, what is called “ a transcendentalist.” I 
am only a humble literalist, His mind roams amongst 
ow and 
then, however, I get pee of his meaning, and sometimes 1 
agree, and more often I disagree with him. For example, he 
says, “The crucifixion of Christ was not a physical one—but a. 


_ human sin, contained in the reflection of the idea of His God- 


head.’’ Was it, then, merely an illusion? If so, this is a very 
old heresy revived. “It was impossible to destroy Christ 


| physically—i.e., actually.” 
essence of English art; and it should be the pride of painters | 


But whoever said it was possible? And yet, in the etymole 


| gical sense of the word “destroy.” (Lat. destruo), “take to 


osphere in which only vulgarity, pretence, and a crass | 


pieces,” His human soul and body were, we believed, sundered 
in death. His body remained in the grave, whilst His sow) 
went to Hades, and preached to the spirits in prison. Of course, 
as God He could not die, and even as man it was impossible, as- 
we read in the Acts that “the cords of death should hold Him 
for more than a brief season.’’ But here we are on ground too 
high, and in an atmosphere too rare, for us to breathe. Ta 
reason about such matters is, after all, but “ darkening counsel 


The saddest part of a)} is that hundreds of our coming artists, | by words without knowledge.” 
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I am also in accord with his remarks, as far as I understand 
them, “in respect to the many paradoxical Heavens and para- 
doxical Hells, with which the historic anthropomorphic forms 
of Christianity are associated.’’ These are often, no doubt, 
grotesque, = | not likely to be realised hereafter; but though 
they may be far enough from the truth, it is not to be expected 
that any of us will be able to discover and adequately to express 
what he calls “the God-form, of Christ’s resurrection ’’ (and, I 
presume he means) of our resurrection in and with Him. Now, 
“we all see through a glass darkly, but then face to face. Now 
we know in part, but then shall we know even as we are known.”’ 
I could write a good deal more on the subject, but as your space 
is valuable and limited, I must content myself with a concluding 
word of thanks for your notice of my book, since “ abuse” from 
Tue Acapemy is almost as desirable as praise. 


W. R. Savaae. 


“ROBERT EMMET.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sin,—I pointed out in your issue of December 4 the mistake 
which has been made by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in his historical 
romance “Robert Emmet,’’ whereby Major Sirr is misrepre- 
sented as having been guilty of the alleged torture of Anne 
Devlin outside Dublin, when, in fact, he was not present, and 
that even Madden has put on record that Major Sirr treated 
the woman most civilly and considerately when she was brought 
before him in Dublin. I referred to the article in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” (amplified in tne re-issue), 
written by the late Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, which sums up: 
Major Sirr “was, as Sir Robert Peel testified in the House of 
Commons, unswervingly loyal, religious, and humane.”’ 

I have pleasure in sending for publication, and with Mr. 
Gwwynn’s concurrence, a letter he wrote me on December 7: 


“Raheny Park, Raheny, Co. Dublin, 
“ December 7. 

“Dear Sir,—Your letter in Tue Acapemy fills me with 
regret. I blame myself the more because I reflected that the 
incident was not consonant with what else I knew of Major 
Sirr. You would probably allow that my dealing with him 
in other passages is fair enough. You will see also that I do 
not attach weight to Dr. Emmet’s personal view of historic 
beliefs. 

“T see no reason to doubt the story as it is told in 
Madden: and in that shape I shall leave it. But if my 
book comes to be reprinted, as is probable, I will alter the 
passage in accordance with Madden, and add a note express- 
ing my regret. 

“T am, with all the apologies I can offer—Yours faithfully, 

“ STEPHEN Gwynn.” 


I did not refer to the other passages alluded to by Mr. 
Gwynn, as they are historical, and follow the State Trial and 
the Hardwicke Papers, which testify to Major Sirr’s considera. 
tion to Robert Emmet and Miss Sarah Curran, and I cannot, of 
cdurse, take exception to imaginative licence. H. Srmr. 
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“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
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SONNETS. By corp ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in: book’form. ‘They include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
as, 6d. net. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 





The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the-sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of tre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. . 
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RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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